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Unnouneing New Pittsburgh 
WALLHIDE Rubberized Satin Hinish 





@ Glides on with amazing ease. You can do 
an expert job with either brush or roller. 
Stop or start any place. You leave no appar- 
ent brush- or lap-marks. Even missed spots 
can be touched up easily. 
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@ Its elastic surface will not chip or crack. 
Modern chemicals in new WALLHIDE make 


. . . Rubber-Like In Toughness! 


ow—through its leadership in 
paint research — Pittsburgh jper- 
fects an epochal advancement in home 
decoration. WALLHIDE rubberized 
Satin Finish. 


@ This new kind of wall paint is scien- 
tifically formulated from the best of 
traditional paint materials and the 
newest chemicals to give properties 
and results never before obtainable, 
including rubber-like characteristics. 
It makes wall painting easier, speedier 
and provides a new standard of wall 
beauty and durability. 


@ With new WALLHIDE rubberized 
Satin Finish even the most inexperi- 
enced painter can give walls an entirely 
new velvet-like sheen that’s not too flat 
or too shiny. New WALLHIDE is 
amazingly easy to apply and dries in 
less than an hour. Because it has no 
objectionable odor, you can eat, sleep 





@ Visit your nearest Pittsburgh dealer 
and let him demonstrate the many out- 
standing advantages of new WALL- 
HIDE rubberized Satin Finish—or test 
them yourself. See the wide range of 
exquisite colors—delicate pastels and 
luscious deep tones—designed for 
today’s home decorating needs. Then 
try the new WALLHIDE in any room 
in your home. 


Paint Right with Color Dynamics! * 
Faink Boat with, Pittbuagh Pista! 


@ Pittsburgh COLOR DYNAMICS is a mod- 
ern system of painting which takes the guess- 
work out of home decoration. With it you 
choose color arrangements for every room 
with scientific accuracy. Ask your dealer for 
a free booklet which tells you how. Or send 
this coupon. *Trade Mark Registered 


SEND FOR FREE COLOR DYNAMICS BOOK 


or cook in a room that’s been freshly ———————————————————- 
decorated. Its live-paint protection will | @ Ask your Pittsburgh dealer 
keep your walls looking fresh and new for a FREE copy of our interest- 


> . 1 ing booklet,‘‘Color Dynamics for 
for a surprisingly long time. | the Home.’ Orsend this coupon. 


Giteberp Plate Glass Co., Paint Div. 
| Det. P-61, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
Please send me a FREE copy 


of your new Booklet,*‘Color 
Dynamics for the Home.”’ 


_ Pi tseureH Pa ntsi- 


Street. 
Pp PAINTS « GLASS e CHEMICALS e BRUSHES ¢ PLASTICS 
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it extra durable. Dries speedily to a tough, 
elastic film that won't crack, chip or rub off. 


————— — 
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Copr. 1951, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Pittsburgh, Pa 
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There’s a big difference between a 


perch~- percheron 


—and there is a powerful difference, too, 
between gasoline and “ETHYL” gasoline! 


TRADE-MARK 


North ... East... South or West 





“Ethyl” gasoline runs engines best 


When you see the familiar yellow-and-black “Ethyl” emblem 
on a pump, you know you are getting this better gasoline. 
“Ethyl” antiknock fluid is the famous ingredient that steps up 
power and performance. Ethyl Corporation, NewYork 17,N.Y. 


Other products sold under the “Ethyl” trade-mark: salt cake .. . ethylene dichloride . .. sodium (metallic). . . chlorine (liquid). . . oil soluble dye. . . benzene hexachloride (technical) 
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SWITCH TO 


PENNZOIL 





PENNZOIL® MOTOR OIL AND LUBRICANTS 
AT BETTER DEALERS... COAST TO COAST 
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TALKING IT OVER 


by Graham Patterson 


Inflation in the icebox 


Several months ago staff ex- 
perts of the Congressional Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee proposed a con- 
sumption tax on meat. The reasoning 
behind this weird thinking is appar- 
ently the belief of Government experts 
that meat is a luxury food, and that 
taxation would be an effective weapon 
to compel people to eat grains and 
vegetables in place of meat. If this 
had been suggested as part of a gen- 
eral and all-inclusive emergency ex- 
cise tax, it would be understandable. 
But that was not the purpose. To sin- 
gle out meat is discriminatory, and 
such taxation would still further raise 
the price. Many people would be 
forced to become vegetarians, whether 
they wanted to or not. 


a s. & 


It would be understandable, too, 
if there were a scarcity of grains and 
the intent was to stretch our available 
supply by feeding it to humans in- 
stead of to animals. China utilizes her 
crops in this way out of necessity, for 
she has 460 million people to feed, 
but Americans would not be either 
satisfied or healthy with a Chinese 
diet. Apparent “surpluses” can result 
from price-support interference with 
the normal adjustment of consump- 
tion between crops and animals. The 
livestock on our farms act as a con- 
verter, utilizing what would otherwise 
be an excess of grains and transform- 
ing grass and grain into highly nutri- 
tious foods. 

Contrary to popular belief, there 
has been no increase in food produc- 
tion in the U.S. beyond the peak 
reached in 1944. Yet since that time 
the population of the U.S. has in- 
creased by 13 million. 
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Only because commercial food 
exports and foreign relief feeding have 
decreased have we been able to main- 
tain the quality of the American diet. 
Actually, the quality of our diet has 
gone down slightly since 1946. We are 
now eating less meat per person, less 
dairy produce, less fruit, and less 
vegetables than we were eating three 
and four years ago. To have eaten as 
much dairy produce last year as in 
1946 and as much meat as in 1947 
would have required us to produce 5% 
more of these foods than we did. 

Some people blame the high 
prices of meats on the packers, some 
blame the farmers and others lay the 
blame on the retailers. The guilt lies 
with the inflation that has already cut 


Acme 
Sirloins & T-bones. Will a tax on 
meat make vegetarians of us all? 


the purchasing power of our dollar in 
half. 

Never before have farmers been 
so dependent upon outside goods and 
services, and their costs of machinery, 
fertilizers, wire, gasoline and other 
essential needs have risen. There have 
been loud complaints over the increase 
in food prices since the Korean War 
started a year ago, but in this period 
the hourly wages of industrial workers 
rose about the same amount. Factory 
workers’ wages affect the price of the 
tools and equipment the farmer buys; 
yet in 1950 one hour of factory work- 
ers’ wages would buy 16% more food 
than before the war. 

Compared with the period of 
1935-39, one hour of wages. in 1950 
bought at retail more bottled milk, 
more eggs, more bread, more potatoes, 
more cheese, more butter. On this 
basis, even pork chops and bacon were 
cheaper in 1950. In 1935-39, the aver- 
age person spent 23% of income for 
food; in 1950, the same foods and 
same quantity took only 18%. 


oe, 


What we need instead of price 
controls is better control of inflation, 
by drastic reduction in nondefense 
spending by the Government, elimi- 
nation of waste in military expendi- 
tures, control of credit expansion, and 
increased taxes, especially excise 
taxes. Unfortunately, these remedies 
are not popular with the politicians. 
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BETWEEN OURSELVES 





Cleaning the Ohio: Our best 
thanks for your story “Cleaning Up the 
Beautiful Ohio” [Resources, May 2]. 
You did a remarkably fine job of cogent, 
interpretive writing—and the illustration 
was particularly good. 

Epwarp J. CLEARY, executive direc- 
tor, Ohio River Valley Water Sani- 
tation Commission, Cincinnati 


@¢ Your mapmakers have the 
famed Genesee river as a tributary of the 
Ohio and the headquarters of the Ohio 
in Western New York. Come now! 


K. Warner, Albion, N.Y. 


PATHFINDER’S map showed the Alle- 
gheny River, a headstream of the Ohio, 
rising in Potter County, Pa., and cross- 
ing and recrossing the New York border 
on its way south to Pittsburgh. There, at 
its confluence with the Monongahela, the 
Ohio begins. The Genesee, which also 
rises in Potter County (PATHFINDER in- 
correctly showed the two rivers joined) 
flows north for 200 miles through West- 
ern New York into Lake Ontario.—Ed. 


Neglected Geography: I’m glad 
you’ve written about the scant notice 
schools are giving to the teaching of 
geography [Education, May ‘16]. When 
I finished school I admit I was a trifle 
proud of what I knew of the subject. ... 
Nowadays when I’m in the company of 
high school boys and girls I sometimes 
ask them geography questions. They 
don’t know the capitals of even two or 
three of the states... ! 

W. C. Ruprey, Spokane, Wash. 


Intuition: I’m not arguing for or 
against woman’s intuition being stronger 
or weaker than man’s [| Women, May 2], 
but the two psychologists have made a 
guessing game out of the “rate-your- 
mate” experiment. 

According to the standard definition, 


Pathfinder, June 13, 1951. Volume 58, No. 12, 
Pathfinder is published every other Wednesday by 
Farm Journal, Inc., 228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, 
Iil., U.S.A. Entered as second class matter May 31, 
1946, at the post office at Chicago, Ill., under the 
Act of March 3, 1879. Copyright 1951 by Farm 


Journal, Inc. 


Editorial Office: Pathfinder Building, 1323 M 
St., N.W., Washington 5, D. C, 


Advertising correspondence should be ad- 
dressed to Pathfinder, 230 W. Washington Square, 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


Subscriptions and correspondence regarding 
subscriptions may be sent to Pathfinder, Dept. C, 
228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Ill.; or to the Circula- 
tion Magager, Pathfinder Building, 1323 M St., 
N.W., Washington 5, D.C, 


Subscription price: $2.50 per year, two years 
for $4.00, and three years for $5.00 in the U.S.A, 
and Possessions; Canada and foreign countries, 
$3.50 per year. For members of the Armed Forces 
2.00, anywhere in the world. 


Changing Your Address? If you are planning 
to move within the next month send us your new 
address now. Send both old and new address, also 
printed name and address torn from cover. Also 
notify your Postmaster. Allow five weeks for first 
copy to reach your new address. 


POSTMASTER: Picase return undeliverable 


* copies to Pathfinder, 230 
W. Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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You can SAVE UP TO Go 


by feeding GAINES MEAL~the food that 
nourishes EVERY INCH of your dog! 


GAINES —Ancrica’s largest-selling dog food—is a tasty meal so richly 
packed with nourishment that it costs you less than half as much to feed 
as the average canned dog food. 


Your dog needs a balanced meal—rich in meat protein! Gaines 
provides your dog with ample meat, milk, and fish proteins, as well as the 
necessary carbohydrates, fats, vitamins, and minerals to nourish EVERY 
INCH Of him. Meat alone is insufficient to keep your dog in the pink of 
health. 


Z LiKe Yes, you can save 20% or more 
on the large sizes! Compared 


GETTING ABouT with smaller packages, your sav- 


ing on a 25-lb. bag can amount = —& Product of 
Ly LBS “4 to getting about 5 lbs. atnoextra General Foods 


aT NO eosT cost—and on the 50-Ib. size you 


Save even more... 


when you buy the BUY THEM WHEREVER 
big 25-pound bag DOG FOOD IS SOLD! 


Amerntas Largest-Selling Dog -ood 








THERES NO TONE 
LIkE PHILCO TONE { 


Compare and be convinced! 









PHILCO 


$99.95* 


This great new Philco 
plays all records... all sizes, 


all speeds... automatically! 
.». Up to 5 hours of continuous music! 


H™ at last is a table phonograph 
with the quality tone and per- 
formance you usually associate with 
only a much larger set! For the fa- 
mous Philco Super-Tone Reproducer 
gives you the “highs” and “‘lows”’ that 





give true richness to recorded music. 


This handsome new Philco plays al! 
records, all sizes, all speeds—LP’s, 45’s 


and 78's. It provides as much as 5 
hours of continuous music from a 
single loading of LP records. There’s 
just ove tone arm, one central control 
—the simplest 3-speed changer ever 
designed! 

And of course this Philco incorpo- 
rates a glorious-toned Philco Radio, 


‘notable for fine sensitivity and de- 


pendable performance. 


Compare Philco with any other 
phonograph, You'll be amazed at such 
exquisite ‘console tone” from a table 
phonograph! Yours from Philco... 
famous for quality the world over! 

*Price subject to change. 


Compare — and you'll agree nothing equals 


PHILCO 


the Full-Fidelity Phonograph 


Table Radio-Phonograph 1330, 





intuition is neither a guessing nor reason- 
ing faculty. It comes nearer being a 
spiritual insight. 

Men, as a general rule, destroy most 
of their intuitive powers in favor of so- 
called workable cause-and-effect relation- 
ships. Women, on the other hand, are 
more apt to do or “think” without a 
studied course of thought, and explain 
their action with “I just knew it” or 
“because.” 

To me your report simply indicates 
these particular men were better guessers 
or reasoners than the women, but gives 
no proof whatever as to the intuitive 
qualities of either sex. 

Lynn N. PritcHarp, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Presidential Stature: “Unhappily 
the President is a small man who takes 
the advice of smaller men” [Along the 
American Way, May 2]. Where in the 
world does he find them? 

Norman F. WyKkorr, 
Glendale, Ariz. 


ee This statement is not in har- 
mony with the fairness which has char- 
acterized PATHFINDER in the past. 
Henry M. Suenk, Denbigh, Va. 


e @ Probably the truth would be 
halfway between what the President’s en- 
emies and his friends say about him... . 

Tuomas J. BRACKETT, 
Sarasota, Fla. 


e eI too don’t see eye to eye with 
Truman, but he’s the only President we 
have. Our Chief Executive is a man who 
is human and who may be doing a better 
job than you or I would do if we had his 
= 

C. E. Nicutincate, Shafter, Calif. 


Crime and the Public: In “Time 
for the Public to Act” [Talking It Over, 
April 18], you were amply justified in 
viewing with alarm the corruption in gov- 
ernment and society recently revealed by 
the Kefauver committee. But you did not 
sufficiently take into consideration the 
fact that all such reform movements are 
likely to be short-lived, for they do not go 
back to the root of the trouble. 

Remember the Wickersham Crime 
Commission, appointed by President Hoo- 
ver about 1930? It made a voluminous 
report which was widely commented on 
but soon forgotten, and matters have 
grown steadily worse ever since. 


R. M. Harper, University, Ala. 


e @ The public desires to see crooks, 
racketeers and gangsters punished as 
well as crooked lawmakers, but criminals 
are not afraid of the courts. Justice is too 
slow under our present system. 

O. J. CANANDINE, Tampa, Fla. 


Books vs. TV: “No use kidding our- 
selves,” says a Washington publisher. 
“In 25 years book publishing will be out- 
moded. ... The trend is away from read- 
ing” to TV instead [Washington Talk, 
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May 2]. Now a lot can happen in 25 
years. Radio has gone a long way and 
TV can do wonders. But last night I sat 
down to listen to the TV program which 
was turned on. It was boring and ama- 
teurish. They usually are... . 

I decided to go to bed, but picked 
up a book and got absorbed in it. Read- 
ing may be “work,” but the first thing 
I knew the clock was striking 3 a.m.! 

If I live another 25 years and they 
no longer publish books, there are still 
some pretty good old ones left... . 

D. H. Reese, Lockport, N. Y. 


e e If publisher Schnapper is right, 
someday I suppose my grandchildren will 





Yardley for Pathfinder 


come home from the museums telling me 
of the rare objects called “books” which 
they saw carefully preserved under glass. 


Cotin Worth, Albany, N. Y. 


The Missing Cigar: What a dif- 
ference a cigar makes! Mr. Churchill’s 
portrait on your May 16 cover could 
easily be mistaken for a bored butcher 
about to ask “What’ll you have, lady?” 

Mrs. M. S. Lopce, 
Center Point, Tex. 


Students vs. Math: If college 
freshmen can’t add 4% and 1 [Educa- 
tion, May 2] the blame belongs on the 
elementary school. It is there that the 
foundation of the child’s future is laid 
down and it is there that the slack and 
experimental methods are most preva- 
lent. ... 

Rosa D. Wi1uIs, 
Pagosa Springs, Colo. 


ee Your article is no surprise to 
one who has observed the trend in the 
teaching of mathematics during the past 
50 years. The blame should be on au- 
thors of textbooks and on teachers—not 
on the students. 
Grorce E. Hupson, Hyattsville, Md. 


In writing to the editors, address 
PatuFinvER, Dept. E, Washington 5, D.C. 
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BELL TELEPHONE LABORATORIES’ NEW “ELECTRICAL THINKING MACHINE" AIMS ANTI-AIRCRAFT 
GUNS LIKE THIS ONE. It’s even more effective than the Bell Laboratories’ famous Electrical 
Gun Director that proved such a factor in the last war. . ... The radar equipment locates 
hostile planes, day or night, and feeds continuous information concerning their location 
into a computer or “electrical thinking machine.”. . . At the same time, data relating to 
wind velocity, velocity of the shells, temperatures, etc., are given to the computer. The 
machine then calculates where a shell should explode and aims the guns, continuously and 








automatically, to bring the planes down. 


New Gun Director Is 


Good News for the Country 





Call to Arms. Once again the re- 
search and manufacturing of the Bell 
System are mighty weapons in the 
defense of the country. 

More than twelve hundred projects 
for the armed forces were completed 
in the last war. Many new assign- 
ments are now being rushed to com- 
pletion. This new Fire Control System 
is already in production, 


Skilled Teams at Work. The Bell 
System’s ability to serve the armed 
forces comes not only from its unique 
qualifications in the field of elec- 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


tronics, but from the way it is set up 
and equipped to do the job. 


The Bell Telephone Laboratories, 
who do the research and develop- 
ment, work hand-in-hand with the 
Western Electric Company, the Bell 
System’s own manufacturing unit. 


Service and Security. For many 
years this close, efficient association of 
research, development, and manufac- 
ture has helped to give this couftry 
the best telephone service. It is now 
helping to give the nation the world’s 
best fighting weapons. 




































smo from the U.S.A. 


Gon't get mad easy. 
Nook out ! 


@ turn out guns, tanks, planes and ships 
i else on earth. 


us into line. No commissars. No bayonets. 
ast get to work — because we've got 
+ . . our liberties and our freedoms. 


men and machines is electric power — 
& of the world has. 


dable power — the kind provided by our 
ric light and power companies — the kind 
Soduction miracles in World War II. Today, 
ave. oub @ supply of electric power avail- 
yar | . iStepping it up all the time. 


bre on the way — and we 






> have , 
@ thing for everybody to 













, Pto use it. 2 
mber right now. And it € good thing for some people here 





ome to remember when they say “the government" could do a 
S job of running the electric light and power business. 


7 This message is published by the business-managed, 
5 a Electric Light and Power Companies* as an 
suranc ce that America has the power it needs today 

g still more for the future. 


bis -magazine. 


® “MEET CORLISS ARCHER”—Sundays—CBS—9 P. M., Eastern Time. 
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Pathfinder 


The Cover. “Lightning Joe” Col- 
lins, Army Chief of Staff, often boasts 
he has the best army—man for man, 
gun for gun—in the world. Despite 
supremacy in firepower and individual 
fighting ability, plus vast superiority in 
atom bombs, the U.S. is building its 
greatest army since World War II. 
Why? The reasons are supplied in 
“Do We Need a _  2-Million-Man 
Army?” on page 16. 


x *k * 


Next Issue. In Korea Gen. Mat- 
thew Bunker Ridgway proved that he 
is one of our ablest military leaders. 
Now entrusted with MacArthur’s Far 
East commands, he has even greater 
authority and responsibility. For the 
story of our first 12 months in Korea 
and Ridgway’s plan for winning the 
war, see “Korea: After One Year’s 
Fighting” in the June 27 issue. 


St. & 
Pathfinder’s Bias. We favor the 


American ideal of freedom for indi- 
viduals. We oppose statism and totali- 
tarianism in all forms. We believe we 
can best support freedom by printing 
facts without bias, because we think 
that all the facts are on the side of 
freedom. 


NATION’S CAPITAL 
















“See what you get 
in a Pennsylvania 


Rewind starter 
and Tool Box 
on 21" mower 


Fingertip control of throttle and 
clutch. 


Engine— Bri, & Stratton—1% H.P. 
(21" mower shown); 1 H.P. (18" mower). 


Cutting Cylinder — Rigid — malleable 
iron “‘spiders.”’ 


Blades— Double-ground, full-tem- (55) 
pered, crucible high carbon steel. 


Sharpening— Easy servicing by 
removal of only 4 bolts. 


Clutch— Spring-cushioned, positive ac- 
tion, both open and closed. 


ross of Cut—Easy adjustment from 
%" to2 


> Ball Bearings —Culting cylinder and 
clutch mounted on Triple-A ball 
bearings. 

Drive—Chain drive and belt simple to 
adjust. 


Tires— Rubber, with wide tread, rib and 
knob traction. 


“‘Advice to a Man About to Buy a 
Lawn Mower’’ and “‘How to Grow a 
Beautiful Lawn” are the names of 
two informative folders which we 
will be glad to send you on request. 





r Pennsylvania Lawn Mower Division, 
Camden, N. J., of American Chain & Cable 
Company, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 





VACATION HEADQUARTERS, U.S. A. 
Along with the finest oil products, America’s 
200,000 service stations provide clean rest 
rooms, distribute over 100 million road maps 
& year, offer many other free services. 


MT. RUSHMORE NATIONAL MONUMENT 
in the Black Hills of South Dakota, and other 
famed National parks will be visited by 33 
million motorists this year. 8 oug of 10 U. S. 
vacationists now travel by car. 


TAKING THE HOLIDAY TRAIL. 25 million U.S. families will vacation by car this year, traveling over roads 
their tax dollars have built. The U. S. motorist has paid over 19 billion dollars in State gasoline taxes alone since 


1920; 7 billion since World War IL. 


AMERICA HITS THE ROAD 


Oil powers a 30-billion-mile trip for U.S. vacationists 


Americans vacationing by car this year will 
travel more than 30 billion miles*—an in- 
crease of almost 60 per cent since 1940. 
With over half this travel concentrated in 
June, July and August, thousands of service 
stations will be working day and night to take 
care of vacationists. Nationwide, gasoline de- 
mand jumps millions of gallons a day. And it 
skyrockets in the mountains, at the beaches, 
on the super-highways and the side roads, too. 
Yet with thousands of oil companies— job- 
bers, distributors. dealers—competing for va- 


cation business, wherever U. S. families travel 
this summer they will find ample supplies of 
gasoline. 

In peace or war, America’s privately- 
managed oil companies provide the public 
with up-to-the-minute service as well as the 
finest oil products at the world’s lowest prices. 

This has come about because free men, over 
the years, have constantly tried to outdo their 
competitors. The benefits of this competition 
go to you and the nation. 


* Latest estimates of the American Automobile Association 


Oil Industry Information Committee, AMERICAN PETROLEUM INSTITUTE, 50 W. 50th St., New York 20 


BEACHES LURE MANY U.S. vacationists. Low 
gasoline prices help make vacation travel easy for 
millions of car owners, Today’s high quality gasoline 


costs about the same as gasoline did 25 years ago— 
only taxes are higher. 


EVERY SUMMER weekend vacation-bound 
motorists stream out of U. S. cities. With car 
ownership at an all-time peak, Americans now 
average one automobile for every 4 people— 
have more motor vehicles than telephones, 
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UNDER THE DOME 


TITLE REGISTERED U.S. PATENT OFFICE 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF STATE DEAN RUSK'S SPEECH a fortnight ago, indicating 
U.S. help for Chiang Kai-shek on the Chinese mainland, was interpre- 
ted to mean strengthened State Department support for Chiang's Na- 


tionalist Government. 
ONE STATE DEPARTMENT GROUP NOW SAYS, HOWEVER, THAT THE SPEECH was intended more 


to frighten Red China leader Mao Tse-tung; that the State Department 
will balk at sending sizable aid to Chiang. They add, moreover, that 
Rusk's speech was designed primarily for home consumption—an attempt 
to take pressure off Secretary of State Dean G. Acheson for his 


alleged pro-—Communist leanings. 





surprise move in the Senate hearings on the MacArthur ouster‘and in- 
vite General Dwight D. Eisenhower to make a quickie trip from Europe 
to testify, mainly on his own Far Eastern policy recommendations 
while he was acting chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, before the 
appointment of General Omar N. Bradley in August 1949. 
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hearings by his two most recent visitors, General Bradley and Army 
Chief of Staff Gen. J. Lawton Collins. Ike may also make a special 
report on Western European defenses. 


JUSTICE DEPARTMENT WILL LAUNCH a dramatic series of Communist prosecutions, as 
a result of last Monday's Supreme Court decision upholding the con- 
viction of 11 Communists for attempting to overthrow the Government. 
The trials will start soon and continue through next year's election- 
eering-——a move calculated to take the sting out of Republican charges 
that the Administration is soft toward communism. 


years ago when former Defense Secretary Louis A. Johnson stopped 
construction of the super-—carrier U.S.S. "United States," may soon 
return to his old job. Current Navy Secretary Francis P. Matthews is 
expected to be named Ambassador to Ireland. 


SULLIVAN'S APPOINTMENT, Washington observers claim, would provide more evidence 
that the President is shoring up his top Administration command with 
party faithfuls, preparatory for the 1952 Presidential elections. 
Sullivan, a powerhouse in New England Democratic circles, contributed 
heavily to Truman's victory in 1948. 


HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS OF FACTORY WORKERS are in line for wage increases, 
largely because of the new escalator clauses worked out by the Wage 
Stabilization Board, providing automatic wage boosts as the con- 


sumers' price index rises. 


Say pay increases are necessary to hold workers on their jobs. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics predicts that expanding defense industries 
will need 2.2 million more workers next year. Only 1.6 million are 
unemployed today, many of them only temporarily idle. 


Russian efforts to stymie them. Only holdup now is disagreement 
between the U.S. and Great Britain as to who will represent China at 
the conferences. 


GREAT BRITAIN, WHICH HAS INSISTED RED CHINA BE REPRESENTED because she had 


recognized that government, is reported ready to accept the U.S- 
drafted treaty, no matter who speaks for China. 
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WE prove it! 





You'd drive a hundred miles out of your way to avoid the Automobile manufacturers test-drive their cars on all kinds 


kind of roads we look for when we test Super-Cushions! of roads, such as this one at Cheyenne Canyon, Colo. These 
Pounding these tires over such rough terrain as this Western automobile manufacturers in Detroit, motor capital of the 
desert road, we’ve proved time and again that for all-round world, really know tires and put more Goodyear Super- 
performance the Super-Cushion is in a class by itself! Cushions on the new cars than any other tire. 
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YOU prove it, too! 
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Put Goodyear Super-Cushions on your car. Your own driving experience will then show 
that for all-round performance—safety, soft ride, and long, trouble-free mileage— 
Super-Cushions can’t be equalled. No wonder more people ride on Goodyear tires than 
on any other kind! (Above: Philadelphia, Pa.) 


More people ride on Goodyear tires than on any other kind 


SiperSiuhin » GOODFYEAR 


Super-Cashion, T. M.——The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
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Pathfinder 


The riddle of the Far East 


Secretary Acheson defines our problems— 


but offers no solution 


The American people this week 
got a detailed review of their Govern- 
ment’s Far Eastern policy—from the man 
most responsible for making it work. 

Like most of Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson’s statements it was a_ well- 
rounded, persuasive argument for the Ad- 
ministration: While it offered few solu- 
tions for the issues raised by the Mac- 
Arthur investigation, it did give a good 
background for understanding them. 

American policy since early 1945, 
Acheson told the Senate Armed Services 
and Foreign Relations Committees, has 


been based upon the conviction that 
China was “in the grip of a very pro- 
found social revolution.” Although the 
chances for agreement seemed “remote,” 
the United States, in response to a plea 
for help from Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek, was determined to do its best. 
Decision. When the war ended, the 
Secretary said, the U.S. had _ three 
choices: It could pull out altogether, 
which at that time might have meant 
turning over the country to some 1,235,- 
000 Japanese troops and 1,700,000 Japa- 
nese civilians still on the mainland. Or 
it could send in sufficient military force 
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to remove the Japanese, defeat the Com- 
munists, and drive the Russians out of 
Manchuria—something Congress and the 
public would not have supported at that 
time. Or, finally, it could “assist in every 
way...” to permit the Nationalists to 
re-establish their control of the country. 

The third course, Acheson said, was 
adopted by the United States—and it was 
also supported by Chiang Kai-shek. The 
Generalissimo, he said, had remarked on 
many occasions that his differences with 
the Communists must be settled by po- 
litical means. Therefore, in December 
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Just pals. A Senate elevator brings McCarthy and Acheson together. (SEE: Riddle) 


1945, General of the Army George C. 
Marshall was sent on his year-long mis- 
sion to try to get a peaceablgmsolution. 

For a time, Acheson said, things 
seemed to be going well. The Japanese 
troops were removed and sent home; the 
Nationalists and the Communists agreed 
to form a common government under 
Chiang as President; and for a short 
period both sides honored the truce. Very 
soon, however, their mutual suspicions 
brought new attempts to gain political 
advantage by seizing strategic cities; and 
that meant renewed war. In the war the 
well-integrated Communist forces of 
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about a million men consistently defeated 
Chiang’s 3-million-man force, principally 
because of incompetent Nationalist lead- 
ership. Since the U.S. felt it would be 
an impossible financial and military bur- 
den to try to bail Chiang out, Mao Tse- 
tung’s Communists inevitably won. 

Between VJ-Day and early 1949, 
Acheson said, the U.S. authorized for 
China $1.6 billion in grants and $400 
million in credits. It also sold China $1 
billion worth of surplus equipment for 
a cash payment of $135 million and 
credits of $95 million. 

Bad Bargain. With regard to U.S. 
policy toward Russia in the Far East, 
the Secretary said this country gave the 
Soviet Union major concessions at Yalta 
in order to secure Russian intervention in 
the Japanese war—based on the military 
opinion that it would be necessary to 
make a large-scale landing on Japan 
with “very bloody and terrible” fighting. 

In return for a promise to enter the 
war three months after VE-Day, Russia 
was given the southern half of Sakhalin 
Island and the Kuriles, just north of 
Japan; its former rights in Port Arthur 
and Dairen in Manchuria; and its former 
interest in the two Manchurian railways. 
The Yalta Agreement, Acheson said, was 
welcomed by Chiang even though he was 
barred from the conference at Russian 
insistence. 

In all these decisions, Acheson de- 
clared, there were no disloyal elements 
at work in the American Government. 

“I do not believe there was or is 
any Communist influence in any way af- 
fecting the determination of Chinese pol- 
icy,” he said, “either then or now.” 

Opinion Molder. Earlier, Acheson 
at committee demand had finally pro- 
duced a long-suppressed State Depart- 
ment memorandum of Dec. 23, 1949, in 
which Department officials abroad were 
instructed to minimize Formosa because 
“it has no special military significance.” 
This, he insisted, was not a Department 
policy but instead was designed to pre- 
pare public opinion for the fall of the 
island to the Communists, if that event 
occurred. 

On the issue which launched the 
Senate inquiry, Acheson quickly disposed 
of his part in the firing of General Mac- 
Arthur. He said he had originally op- 
posed it because of the political conse- 


‘quences both at home and abroad, par- 


ticularly in Japan. But, he explained, he 
had finally concluded that MacArthur’s 
indifference to Washington policy made 
it impossible to avoid removing him. 
Independent Commander. Be- 
fore Acheson came to the stand, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, testifying in week-long 
parade, gave the same view of MacAr- 
thur’s difficult independence. Gen. J. 
Lawton Collins, Army Chief of Staff, said 
the Far Eastern commander had violated 
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the wishes of the JCS that only South 
Korean troops be sent to the Manchurian 
border. This, he said, plus other indica- 
tions, “led us gradually to fear that just 
as he violated a policy in this case, with- 
out consulting us, perhaps the thing 
might be done in some other instance of 
a more serious nature.” 

Gen. Hoyt S. Vandenberg, Chief of 
Staff of the Air Force, objected to Mac- 
Arthur’s plea for bombing Chinese bases 
in Manchuria, because the Air Force is 
operating on “a shoestring.” Right now, 
Vandenberg said, the U.S. could effec- 
tively bomb either China or Russia—but 
not both. 

The Navy’s brilliant Adm. Forrest 
P. Sherman, Chief of Naval Operations, 
was the only JCS member to give Mac- 
Arthur even partial support. Sherman 
agreed that vagueness of wording in di- 
rectives to the general might have justi- 
fied his belief that the JCS supported his 
ideas for a quick blow at Red China. 
And, the admiral said, he, too, would like 
to see a naval blockade of China although 
he felt it should be done as a United 
Nations operation rather than by the U.S. 
alone as MacArthur suggested. 


American Assembly, 
U.S. ‘town meeting’ 


This week all over the United States 
earnest men and women were testing 
ideas and procedures put forward at the 
American Assembly, a sort of super town 
meeting held a fortnight ago at Arden 
House, the former E. H. Harriman estate 
45 miles from New York (see The World 
and Us). 

Originally conceived by Columbia 
University’s president-in-uniform, Gen- 
eral of the Army Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
the Assembly’s purpose was to define as 
much as possible the “main areas of 
agreement” in American thinking. Then, 
its sponsors hoped, local discussion 
groups would take the ball, keep it roll- 
ing until real national unity on at least 
some issues could be achieved. 

For an opener the board of directors 
(headed by Lewis Douglas, former Am- 
bassador to Great Britain) chose an ob- 
vious topic: United States relations with 
Western Europe. 

To start the discussions it picked 
two of the Senate’s best brains: Repub- 
_ lican Robert A. Taft of Ohio and Demo- 
crat Paul Douglas of Illinois. 

Then in three succeeding days of 


roundtable discussions 88 distinguished ° 


Americans continued to enlarge upon the 
themes laid down by the two speakers— 
Taft’s conviction that Europe must be 
protected but only with sums and under 
conditions the American taxpayer can 
support; Douglas’s belief that it must be 
held at all costs. 

Endangered Civilization. At the 
end of the five-day session, the delegates 
summed up their general conclusions: 
“The main issue before the world today 
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Wide World 
Admiral Sherman. He wants a U.N. 
blockade of China. (SEE: Riddle) 


is that of freedom against slavery. .. . 
A third world war is not the solution 
and might result in the destruction of 
modern civilization, but we must not be 
diverted from the defense of freedom by 
the fear of such a war. ... The threat 
from Soviet imperialism can best be met 
by building co-operation among all like- 
minded peoples.” 

The Assembly’s next session (topic 
and personnel as yet unannounced) will 
be held in the fall or early winter. Its 
aim will be to achieve the same spirit as 
that described by Chairman Lewis Doug- 
las at the first session’s ending. 

The Assembly, he said, “has been 
composed of many persons from almost 
every part of our country and from al- 
most every occupation and walk of life. 
Here they have discussed issues, not as 
representatives of some parochial interest 





Acme 
General Vandenberg. He hopes to save 
his planes for Russia. (SEE: Riddle) 





—labor, or proprietor, professional or 
agricultural. Here, on the contrary, they 
have considered the problems before 
them solely as Americans—influenced 
only by the national interest and the 
national welfare.” 


New draft bill 
defers UMT 


It had taken busy Senator Dick 
Russell (D.) of Georgia quite a while to 
get around to it—his duties as chairman 
of the MacArthur investigation kept in- 
terfering—but last week he managed to 
call Congressional draft conferees to- 
gether to put their final okay on the bill. 

This week the measure was on the 
President’s desk. It extends the draft 
until July 1, 1955, provides that each 
man may be drafted at 18% for 24 
months of service, requires four months 
of training before any draftee or volun- 
teer can be assigned to service outside 
the continental U.S. The bill leaves defer- 
ment of college students to local draft 
boards, defers high school students until 
graduation or until they reach 20, which- 
ever is earlier. 

Aware of violent House opposition 
to universal military training, Senate 
conferees backed down on their support, 
went along with a compromise which 
would set up a five-man “national security 
training commission” for final planning. 
If Congress approves their recommenda- 
tions, UMT will start whenever the draft- 
ing of men under 19 is halted by the 
President or by Congressional resolution. 
UMT trainees would serve for six months, 
be on reserve for 7% years after that. 


Old Kentucky home 


Down from the Kentucky hills last 
week pranced an aged but frisky pair 
anxious to illustrate once more the tri- 
umph of hope over experience: Sam Sex- 
ton and Martha Kelly, four times di- 
vorced from each other, now impatient to 
get hitched again. Groused Squire Na- 
than Lucas: 

“Every time they get mad they come 
down here to Whitesburg and get a di- 
vorce. Then they go back to their farm 
and nail a door shut between his room 
and her room. After a while they decide 
to get married again. So they come to see 
me. They go home and pull out the nails.” 

Lucas was willing to run through his 
act again; but he had a few reservations. 
“My business, you understand, is marry- 
ing people. I shouldn’t say anything 
against it, and I won’t. But it seems to 
me—never tell anybody I said it—that 
they get along better when they ain’t 
married than when they are.” 

After the ceremony, the Sextons did 
a little shopping, then hit for the hills. 
One of their prudent purchases: a bag 
of tenpenny nails. 
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The mills of Congress 
erind slowly 


The 82nd Congréss, swamped 
with investigations of everything from 
MacArthur to movie stars, was holding 
its pace to a casual walk this week. 

Possibly on the theory that legisla- 
tive haste makes legislative waste, its 
members had passed only three major 
bills: wheat for India, extension of the 
reciprocal trade agreements act, and the 
draft-UMT bill. Department appropria- 
tions were lagging far behind schedule. 
Although a- new fiscal year begins on 
July 1, the only fund bills approved to 
date for 1952 (and these only by the 
House—the Senate must still act) are 
Treasury-Post Office, Labor-Federal Se- 
curity, Interior, Independent Offices and 
Agriculture. Most departments will not 
get their money until late July or August. 

Too Many Probes. Reason for the 
bog-down seemed to be the Senate Armed 
Services and Foreign Relations Commit- 
tees’ investigation of the ouster of Gen- 
eral MacArthur. During the general’s 
testimony, so many members attended 
that floor business could not be con- 
ducted. The same thing occurred this 
week during the appearance of Secretary 
of State Dean Acheson. 

On the House side, the Un-American 
Activities Committee probes of commu- 
nism in Hollywood and Ways and Means 
Committee hearings on the new tax bill 
have drawn many members from regular 
duties. 

Senate Majority Leader Ernest W. 
McFarland of Arizona is talking up the 
possibility of a session until Aug. 1, then 
a recess during Washington’s heat spell 
and a return to work about Oct. 1. But 
McFarland’s optimistic plans this week 
looked more and more like empty hope. 





Wide World 
Optimist. McFarland hopes a laggard 
Congress can take a rest. (SEE: Mills) 
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One of 500,000 grads. Lt. Joe Mularz is bussed by his niece. (SEE: School’s out) 


Don’t look now, but—school’s out! 


A rest for Teacher means invasion of the home 


In 40 million American homes last 
week fearful but determined parents 
braced themselves for V-day. To blue- 
jeaned ragamuffins and seersuckered col- 
legians it meant only Vacation. To weary, 
wary mothers and fathers it meant the 
return of the Vernal Vandals. 

‘In hordes more awesome than the 
paltry armies of China, the school-freed 
youngsters prepared to descend upon the 
home—2.7 million from college (500,000 
of them graduating), 32.4 million from 
grade and high schools. 

First redoubt likely to fall, under a 
barrage of comic books and discarded 
sneakers: the family living room, priv- 
ileged sanctuary of adults for three pre- 
cious seasons. Second strong-point to ca- 
pitulate: the family car, commandeered 
to house the nomadic amours of Big Time 
Operators. 

The popsicle set will be found trail- 
ing the Pied Piper of 1951: the Good 
Humor man. For the older ones, a more 
extensive intelligence net will be neces- 
sary with subsources reporting from local 
movie houses, ballparks, swimming holes, 
fires, beaches and bowling alleys. Any 
notion of having meals approximately on 
time will, of course, be discarded; the 
most practical system will be mainte- 
nance of an ever-normal canteen stocked 
liberally with bread, peanut butter, jam, 


doughnuts, cookies, hot dogs and choco- 
late sauce. 

Mothers’ Day. Mothers, abandon- 
ing their 12-hour day for a more suitable 
16-hour shift, will study nature at first 
hand, searching for ticks in the children’s 
hair and policing the grounds for poison 
ivy. Fathers, fleeing the terrors of the 
nursery for the frustrations of the sand 
trap, will learn to tell the cry of the 
browned-off caddy from the call of the 
curlew. Brothers, from safe positions 
along the stag line, will learn to distin- 
guish one wall flower from another. 

As nights and tempers grow shorter, 
parents may console each other with the 
ancient Persian adage: “This too shall 
pass.” It will. Just as the supply of Band- 
aids is giving out; just as the last wet 
bathing suit opens the first crack in the 
ceiling; just as the crabgrass takes over 
the final square yard of lawn not already 
worn bare by the baseball players, a bell 
will toll. 

It tolls for thee, parent. 

It tolls the children back to those 
paid to take care of them. It tolls the 
heaven-sent approach of the Teacher, who 
will stand at the schoolhouse door, rested 
and benign, and say “Suffer the little 
monsters to come unto me.” And the ullti- 
mate irony will be this: 

You will miss them. 
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Do we need a 2-million-man Army? 


Collins must checkmate Russia while preserving 


our economy and civilian standards 


Until the summer of 1949 war still 
seemed remote. The world suspected that 
neither Russia nor the United States, 
each possessing a military monopoly, 
would risk the first punch. 

Russia, with the mightiest armies 
in history, could trample Europe and 
Asia. The U.S., with sole possession of 
the atom bomb, could stop the Russians 
in their tracks. Militarily, the two giants 
were checkmated. 

Political warfare, too, had reached 
a stalemate. While the U.S. had recap- 
tured no nation previously lost to the 
Soviets, its “contain-Russia-where-she- 


? 


is” policy worked. Midsummer brought 





work. It was no guess, however, that Rus- 
sia would speed the fulfillment of both. 

The end of equilibrium had imme- 
diate results. In a study, now entitled 
National Security Council No. 68, the 
Defense and State Departments sought 
to restore the balance. A hydrogen bomb, 
1,000 times more destructive than the 
A-bomb, must be developed. An armed 
force, under a single command, must be 
speeded for the 12-nation North Atlantic 
Alliance. The nation’s radar warning net 
must be completed, so far as funds would 
permit. And the U.S. armed forces must 
expand. 

The heaviest burden of that expan- 
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Off to Europe. The general and Mrs. Collins at Washington Airport. (SEE: Army) 


rumors that Russia would even lift its 
blockade of Berlin, ending our costly air- 
lift. Except for civil war in China, dis- 
orders in Indochina and rumblings along 
the borders of Yugoslavia, an uneasy 
peace seemed assured. 

Then, shortly before the appointment 
of Gen. J. Lawton Collins as Army Chief 
of Staff, the U.S. suffered two major set- 
backs. Containment sagged on July 1, 
when Red China pledged a united front 
“with Russia and other democratic coun- 
tries.” A few weeks later, on Sept. 23, 
the President somberly announced: “The 
Russians have successfully effected an 
atomic explosion.” 

Thus a grim fact faced Collins: The 
balance of military power had swung to 
Russia. How soon Russia could match the 
U.S., atom bomb for atom bomb, and 
how soon Mao Tse-tung could complete 
the communization of China, were guess- 
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sion program fell upon Collins’s shoul- 
ders. Gen. Hoyt Vandenberg’s Air Force 
and Adm. Forrest Sherman’s Navy, with 
strong cadres of highly trained profes- 
sionals, were in better shape than Col- 
lins’s Army—by far the greatest victim 
of the tragic demobilization drive that 
followed World War II. 

If the Korean War had not broken 
out on June 25, 1950, Collins would still 
be far from commanding an Army of ap- 
preciable size or efficiency. Despite the 
good intentions of NSC No. 68, the nation 
was deep in an economy wave through the 
winter and spring of 1950, illustrated by 
former Defense Secretary Louis John- 
son’s sharp reductions. 

Americans were still taking refuge 
in two pious hopes. One was: “Even if 
the Russians did have an atom explosion, 
it will be years before they catch up with 
us.” The other: “Even if he does organize 





the Chinese, chances are Mao will turn 
out to be another Tito.” 

The picture changed entirely a year 
ago on June 25—and it continues to 
change almost every day. From a paltry, 
seven-division force of 592,000 men, the 
Army has grown to its current strength 
of about 1.6 million, and may reach 2 
million men before the equilibrium, vital 
to peace, is restored. 

Too Many Men. General Collins 
has never considered trying to equal, 
from a manpower aspect, Russia’s 175- 
division first-line armv. (The USSR could 
field an additional 125 reserve divisions 
within a year.) 

A graduate of the military school 
which a scant 15 years ago still defined 
world wars as the pitting of one great 
manpower mass against another, Collins 
has shaken himself loose from the petti- 
foggery of trench-warfare tacticians—and 
has earned full use of his nickname, 
“Lightning Joe.” Instead of matching 
brute force with brute force in head-on 
crashes, Collins has evolved his own tac- 
tics: 

“Hit them on all sides, the flanks, 
the rear—and hit them often. Hit them 
with everything—rockets, tanks, atom 
bombs, ships and planes. And hit them 
where they are weakest.” 

Significantly, these tactics are re- 
sponsible for the victories won by Gen. 
Matthew B. Ridgway in Korea—and Col- 
lins is convinced they will work on any 
battlefield. 

A firm believer in a unified armed 
force, Collins knows his Army won’t have 
to win any war single-handed. He is will- 
ing to let the Navy and the Air Force do 
their share. He agrees with General 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, whom he visited 
in Europe last week, that even if Russia 
could field 300 divisions she couldn’t 
throw them all into one desperate effort 
to sweep to the English Channel. Ameri- 
can air- and seapower could reinforce the 
Finns, forcing Russia to deploy part of 
her forces to the north. As in the Cri- 
mean War (1854-56), Russia must pro- 
tect her Black Sea coast, where the U.S. 
Navy could imitate the Anglo-French ex- 
peditions which forced the Russians to 
abandon hope of capturing Constanti- 
nople. 

Too Many Fronts. Russia would 
dilute its strength to protect Estonia, 
Latvia and Lithuania against air raids. 
The result—and on this Collins and 
Eisenhower are agreed—is that Russia 
could put no more than 100 divisions on - 
the Elbe and no more than 70 on the 
Rhine. That is why Eisenhower is confi- 
dent he can defend Western Europe with 
60 divisions, six of which the U.S. can 
easily furnish from its 1.6 million to 2 
million man Army. 

To meet the needs of Eisenhower, 
maintain an adequate force in Korea and 
secure the U.S., Alaska, Hawaii and the 
Panama Canal, Collins would like to 
whip his 18- to 20-division Army into 
shape as speedily as possible. Neverthe- 
less, aware that an internal economic col- 
lapse would help Russia more than a 
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rout in Korea, he has stubbornly resisted 
pressure to build an Army larger than he 
feels the nation can afford. 

“Had we given in to the [pressure] 
to mobilize all of these units [National 
Guard and Reserve] we would have had 
thousands of men standing around, ill- 
equipped and at a tremendous cost to our 
nation ...,” Collins said. “It would have 
taken men from industry at a time when 
industry needed them most... . 

“What ...so far we have done suc- 
cessfully was to follow a carefully co- 
ordinated program of mobilization of 
manpower and industry.” 

Civilian Control. In similar vein 
he has often demonstrated his belief that 
the Army—and any other military arm— 
should be subordinate to the will of the 
civilian. Best evidence is his answer to 
critics of the expensive (in terms of 
men) “divisional slice.” To put an 18,000- 
man division in combat the U.S. requires 
about 60,000 men. Yet the “slice” for 
the more prodigal Russians, whose com- 
bat divisions number 10,800 men, is only 
14,300. 

In the clamor for “cheaper” combat 
units, Collins refused to back down from 
current “slice” standards. First, he. points 
out that the figures don’t tell the true 
story. An American division has about 
50% more firepower. (Antiaircraft, artil- 
lery and combat engineers, for example 
are included; not counted, as the Rus- 
sians do, as separate divisions.) Second, 
U.S. supply lines are far longer and 
more elaborate than the Russians’. Third, 
the length of service in the Russian Army 
is greater than in the American Army. 
The U.S. plan to rotate 20,000 men a 
month in Korea, for instance, takes 60,- 
000 men—20,000 in transit each way and 
20,000 on leave at any given moment. 

Last, and most important, the U.S. 
Army with its exceptional standard of 


Collins’s Big Five 


Since becoming Army Chief 
of Staff in 1949, “Lightning Joe” 
Collins has had five major aims for 
the most efficient Army with the 
least number of men. 

Mobility. He has developed 
air movement of troops to the point 
where a fully equipped Army corps 
can now be deployed by air drop. 

Atomic Weapons. Under his 
urging, the U.S. now has atomic 
cannon and mortars which can be 
used against troops. 

Guided Missiles. With great- 
er range and destructive power 
than conventional artillery shells, 
these can now hit targets that air- 
craft miss under bad flying condi- 
tions. 

Tanks. With new bazookas 
and new light and medium tanks, 
both tank and antitank strength are 
greater. 

Lighter Loads. Using light 
alloys and discarding useless gear 
have reduced the load of a foot sol- 
dier by 65%. 


living does far more for its soldiers than 
the Russians. Better mess halls, more 
doctors, better recreational facilities, bet- 
ter transportation, more free time—all to 
make the transition from civilian life to 
military life less unpalatable—account 
for the bulk of the so-called noncombat 
men who back up a fighting division. 

In fact—and to the delight of the 
wives, mothers and sisters who want the 
best for their men in uniform—Collins is 
doing everything possible to make the 


waging of war easier for his civilian sol- 
diers. Sometimes accused of living in a 
dream-world of push-button warfare, he 
has, nevertheless, done more to bring 
about “remote-control” or “mechanized” 
war than most of his predecessors. 

New Weapons. By the end of 1952 
production of light and medium tanks— 
better-armed and more heavily armored 
than any Russian equivalent—will hit 
1,000 a month. Atomic artillery, bigger 
but lighter bazookas, airborne tanks and 
antitank weapons, guided missiles, armed 
with conventional or atomic warheads, 
recoilless rifles and rockets are already 
being used or ready for use in combat. 

Postwar Problems? Tough as his 
job of building a new Army has been, 
General Collins today faces possibly an 
even tougher one. With the chances of a 
truce in the Korean War growing each 
day, he may soon have to prove that the 
nation needs an Army of 1.6 million to 
2 million men. The Army still hopes to 
maintain its strength with a draft of 
20,000 to 25,000 men a month—and to 
return to civilian life most of the 200,000 
National Guardsmen and Reservists who 
were called shortly after the outbreak of 
war. 

Collins and the other Joint Chiefs 
will be hard put to beat down the argu- 
ments of men like Senator Robert A. Taft, 
who more than a month ago warned that 
the economy of the U.S. could not stand 
the expense of a 3.5-million-man armed 
force and a $60 billion-a-year military 
budget indefinitely. 

And, paradoxically, a quick peace 
might help Collins more than is at first 
apparent. For many of the men tied up 
in Korea could be transferred to Eisen- 
hower. The defense of Western Europe 
could be greatly accelerated—and the 
vital balance of military power between 
Russia and the U.S. restored. 





Atomic projectile. Army’s new 3,650-pound mortar shell makes pygmies out of Red weapons Collins is checking. (SEE: Army) 
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CBS color wins— 
or does it? 


On the sereen a roseate Scarlett 
O’Hara traipsed through the flames of At- 
lanta after that swarthy scoundrel Rhett 
Butler. In the audience one man sat en- 
tranced, oblivious to the plot: Dr. Peter 
Goldmark, ace technician for the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System. By the time 
Butler had stomped out of Scarlett’s life, 
Goldmark had worked out in his own mind 
a theory for the application of color to 
television. 

Last week, 11 years later, the Su- 
preme Court gave its judicial blessing to 
Goldmark’s system—which the Federal 
Communications Commission, in a hotly 
contested decision, had favored over a 
rival gadget developed by the Radio Cor- 
poration of America. Jubilantly, CBS pro- 
claimed that the Court had removed “the 
last roadblock to the public’s enjoyment 
of color television in the home.” Road- 
blocks which CBS overlooked: 

@ @ Color converters will cost from 
$55 to $100; without them, owners of 
conventional sets won’t be able to pick 
up colorcasts even in black and white. 

e @ Under these limitations, color- 
casts will probably be few and far be- 
tween and scheduled only for off hours. 

ee RCA, with well-publicized gen- 
erosity, offered CBS a sample of its own 
color service (an electronic tube) and 
announced it would fight on for FCC ap- 
proval. 

Consulting the stock market quota- 
tions in their newspapers, however, CBS 
officials could take heart. CBS class “A” 
shares jumped $4. RCA shares slumped 
nearly a point. 


He left his mark 
on American law 


Most men write their lives in sand. 
To a few only is given the godlike priv- 
ilege of leaving upon the laws and think- 
ing of their generation, and of genera- 
tions to come, their. personal imprint. 
Such a man stepped down last week from 
the United States Court of Appeals, Sec- 
ond Circuit: Learned Hand, the most 
distinguished American jurist ever to at- 
tain the nation’s highest tribunal. 

Retiring at 79, Hand can look back 
upon nearly 2,000 cases, 42 years on the 
Federal bench. His opinions, sometimes 
etched in acid, sometimes couched in 
great prose, have become in his lifetime 
the classic texts of the law schools. Said 
one of Hand’s colleagues: “There is a 
lovely tune in his head, and somehow he 
translates it into words.” To Hand, the 
process has seemed not quite so offhand. 
“I write opinions with my life’s blood,” 
he has testified. “I suffer, believe me, 
I suffer.” 

Two of his opinions most often 
quoted: “Liberty is an essence so volatile 
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International 
Dougherty. The hemisphere’s oldest 
Cardinal dies at 85. (SEE: Prince) 


that it will escape any vial, however 
corked” and “Justice, I think, is the toler- 
able accommodation of the conflicting 
interests of society—and I don’t believe 
there is any royal road to attain such 
accommodation concretely.” 

Patriotism Defined. Deeply con- 
cerned all his life with the nature—and 
the responsibilities—of democracy, Hand 
once told a patriotic rally: “The only 
America you can love is one whose cit- 
izens have learned the self-discipline of 
compliance in the face of truth; the only 
country which any man has a right to 
love is one where there is a balanced 
judgment, justice founded on wisdom, a 
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Hand. Embedded in the law, his life will 
endure. (SEE: His mark) 


free spirit and a temperate mind.” 

Hardly the picture of a judge when 
he began his college career, Hand was 
known to his Harvard classmates as the 
“ancient Mongolian,” a tribute to the 
sad mustache and pointed beard which 
he sported. Picturesque or not, he grad- 
uated summa cum laude, went on to be- 
come (beardless) an editor of the Harvard 
Law Review. Disgusted with the petti- 
foggery of his first job in an Albany law 
firm (“Many times I felt like putting a 
gun to my head”), Hand moved to New 
York, ran for chief justice of the Court 
of Appeals on Theodore Roosevelt’s Bull 
Moose ticket. As his noted cousin, Judge 
Augustus Noble Hand, reported sardon- 
ically: “He just stood up and was 
knocked down.” 

He didn’t stay down. President How- 
ard Taft had appointed him, at 37, a Fed- 
eral district judge. Year by year his 
incisive logic, his wit, his grace of ex- 
pression brought him a slowly widening, 
solidly founded fame. So did his manner 
of puncturing legal windbags: On bad 
days he might dismiss their maunderings 
with a curt “Rubbish!”; on more genial 
occasions he would accuse them of ram- 
bling in “the meadows of easy assump- 
tions.” 

Even in his retirement, Judge Hand 
will doubtless conform to the custom of 
pinch-hitting for other judges when the 
work piles up. On such occasions, it’s 
equally certain, he will tramp the four 
miles from his uptown house to the 
Second Circuit at his usual man-eating 
clip. “I shall continue the practice,” 
Hand has announced, “until that final 
morning when, fittingly, I shall fall back- 
ward head over heels down the court- 
house steps.” 


Death of a Prince 


His motto had been, “Nothing is 
too small not to do well,” and for 61 
years the old man had followed it with 
unswerving faithfulness. 

It had carried him from the tiny 
Pennsylvania mining town of Girardville 
to priesthood in Rome, to a bishopric in 
the Philippines, to the diocese of Buffalo 
where he became archbishop in 1918, and 
finally to the metropolitan see of Phila- 
delphia where he donned his red hat in 
1921. In each post he had acted with 
vigor, foresight and distinction. At the 
age of 85, Denis Cardinal Dougherty 
could look back and reflect that he had 
been a good and faithful servant to his 
God and his Church. 

One morning last week, 61 years to 
the day since he was ordained in Rome 
on May 31, 1890, the Cardinal rose at 
5 a.m. to say a commemorative Mass in 
his private chapel. Then he returned to 
his chambers to prepare to visit his office 
in Philadelphia’s Cathedral of Saints 
Peter and Paul. A few moments later the 
church bells of Philadelphia announced 
to the world that death, in the form of 
a sudden cerebral hemorrhage, had taken 
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the Western Hemisphere’s oldest Prince 
of the Church. 

ee In Groton, Mass., Frederic C. 
Dumaine, who capped 70 years of busi- 
ness experience by capturing control of 
the New Haven Railroad in 1948, died in 
his sleep at the age of 85. 

e @ In Hollywood, the sad-eyed lady 
who made one generation cry with My 
Man and another generation laugh at 
Baby Snooks, stepped off-stage for the 
last time. Fanny Brice, 59, who had told 
friends she would retire next year be- 
cause she was tired of fighting to stay on 
top, died, still a leading favorite. 


Symington uncovers 


more RFC scandals 


As top troubleshooter for the Ad- 
ministration, W. Stuart Symington has— 
in the words of a friend—‘“an instinct 
for the jugular.” Last week Symington 
had by the throat his biggest problem to 
date: corruption in the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. 

Named head of the agency in the 
wake of January’s “mink coat” scandals 
Symington set quietly to work, soon un- 
earthed a noisome, long-buried .mess in- 
volving the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
and a batch of ex-RFC officials. 

Back in 1939 the B&O persuaded 
RFC Administrator Jesse Jones to extend 
to 1944 the largest loan the agency had 
ever made: $87 million. From 1940 
through 1944, the road cleared $121 mil- 
lion in profits after taxes. When the loan 
fell due, the B&O (with the approval of 
the RFC) went into voluntary bankruptcy, 
and a new maturity date was set: 1965. 

According to a disgusted B&O off- 


People’s affairs 


One of the Government's 
main weapons in fighting inflation 
has been a drive to curb home- 
building. This week the drive was 
apparently succeeding as reports 
showed that new housing “starts” 
dropped from 1.5 million in the 
middle of last year to 900,000 at 
the end of the year. Yet mortgage 
figures for the postwar years show 
these rising totals: 
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cial, Cassius M. Clay, the deal was con- 
cocted on one of the road’s private cars 
in a chat between Jones and B&O Vice- 
President Russell L. Snodgrass. The rea- 
son: Snodgrass and other former RFC 
bigwigs who had quit the agency to join 
the B&O feared the 1944 elections might 
unseat Jones and result in pressure to 
repay the loan at once. The objective of 
the bankruptcy proceedings, presumably, 
was to “freeze” the debtor-creditor rela- 
tionship of the RFC and the railroad. 
Railroad in Reverse. When the 
1944 elections came and went, the B&O 
settled happily down to repayment of a 
scant $400,000 per year on the principal. 
Last January RFC officials, uneasy over 
the B&O’s continued profits, obtained a 
tentative agreement that the road would 
chip in an additional $5 million to $7 
million against the loan. Then the Sen- 
ate’s Fulbright Report blasted “favorit- 
ism and influence” in the RFC—and the 
B&O lowered its offer to $1 million. 
Probing the original bankruptcy and 
“reorganization” of the B&O, the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee in 1947 
declared that it constituted “a collusive 
proceeding.” Senator Charles W. Tobey 
(R.-N.H.) labeled it “illegal” and a 
“fraud.” But, in Tobey’s absence, com- 
mitteemen Fulbright, McCarthy, Flan- 
ders, Maybank and Taylor voted to shelve 
the report. Their argument: The courts 
had already okayed the transaction. 
President Roy D. White of the B&O 
was equally unconcerned: “There are 
only two or three men, including Senator 
Tobey who are interested in this mat- 
ter... . There’s nothing wrong with their 
stories about us—except the facts.” 
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Father of the Year. Senator Kefauver holds Gail (7 months) as he and Mrs. 
Kefauver pose with Linda, 9, Diane, 3, and David, 5. (SEE: For the record) 


Collection Agency. Promptly, Sy- 
mington asked the Justice Department 
for “the best man available” to scruti- 
nize the loan; hired an “outside” lawyer 
to study the reorganization; requested 
the B&O to pay $1.5 million at once and 


to see if it could not clear up the prin-— 


cipal before 1965. 

Not confining his attention to the 
railroad case, Symington fired an RFC 
branch office chief for allegedly coining 
$36,356 on a warehouse deal and got the 
resignation of a loan official involved in 
a curious stock transaction. 


For the record 


Senator Estes Kefauver (D.-Tenn.) 
was chosen by the National Father’s Day 
Committee as “Father of the Year” for 
his “high-principled leadership of the 
Senate Crime Investigating Committee.” 

®e@ Rudolph Halley, Kefauver’s 
counsel, was nominated by the Liberal 
Party of New York as its candidate for 
president of the New York City Council. 

@e On Monday, June 4, the Su- 
preme Court upheld the validity of the 
Smith Act, under which 11 Communist 
ringleaders were convicted late in 1949. 
Attorney General J. Howard McGrath, 
eager to get at another 25,000 Party 
members, exulted: “This is a good day 
for loyal citizens and a bad day for con- 
spirators.” Speaking for a 6-2 majority, 
Chief Justice Fred Vinson argued that 
the Reds’ plot “to organize the Commu- 
nist Party and to teach and advocate the 
overthrow of the Government of the 
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United States by force and violence cre- 
ated a ‘clear and present danger’.” 

@ @ Convicted spy-girl Judith Coplon 
got another chance. The U. S. Court of 
Appeals in Washington ruled that she 
could have a new trial if she could prove 
her contention that the FBI wire-tapped 
phone talks with her lawyer. 


Torpedoed sailor 


Wallowing around on a destroyer 
in the Pacific, 29-year-old Lt. (jg) 
William H. Evans Jr. had worked up quite 
a head of steam. Last March he blew it 
off—and last week he found himself on 
the beach. 

From the ship Evans had written to 
exporter Alfred Kohlberg, alleged mani- 
pulator of the “China Lobby”: “Keep up 
the good work. I have just received your 
questions to Red Dean Acheson. I posted 
your open letter for all the officers on the 
ship to read. . . . That pro-Soviet, one 
World administration of ours and our 
senile, ignorant Congress would rather 
have Americans slaughtered than attack 
Red China everywhere. . . . Damn the 
United Nations. Long live the United 
States... .” 

Evans—in 1948 bottom man in his 
Annapolis class, in 1950 a paid campaign 
worker for Senator John M. Butler (R.- 
Md.)—had added: “If you desire, you 
may reproduce any portion of this letter 
and send an open letter to Congress in 
another appeal... .” 

Said Secretary of the Navy Francis 
P. Matthews, ordering Evans’s dismissal 
for violating rules requiring clearance of 
all material submitted for publication: 
“Grave misconduct .. . unsatisfactory per- 
formance of duty.” 


Acme 
Anchor man Evans. “Dressed in a little 
brief authority .. .” (SEE: Torpedoed) 
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A busy ambassador 
needs time to think 


Slumped in his swivel chair, his 
lean head outlined against the book- 
shelves and his heels discreetly propped 
on his pipe-littered desk, Sir Oliver She- 
well Franks looked last week more like 
the don he was than the diplomat he now 
is—Ambassador Extraordinary and Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary of His Majesty King 
George VI. 

“*An ambassador’,” he quoted, “ ‘is 
an honest man, sent to lie abroad for the 
good of his country.’ You know, if it ever 
was true—which I doubt—it’s not now. 
Would be fatal. Absolutely fatal. In any 
event, the biggest part of this job isn’t 
talking at all: It’s seeing and listening.” 

In 36 months of service Sir Oliver 
has dutifully seen and listened to the 
citizens of 34 states. For a shy and rather 
strait-laced scholar, it hasn’t been easy. 
On one of his first tours a Midwest town 
rocked him with the breezy banner: 
“Welcome, Ollie Franks!” A newsman 
cornered him with the customary ques- 
tion: Who is your favorite film star?— 
and got a reply cradled in dry ice: “It 
is not a problem to which I have given 
much thought.” 

Good Listener. Sir Oliver, never- 
theless, has plugged ahead. Besides his 
cross-country jaunts, he fulfills about 250 
social engagements around Washington 
each year, and (with Lady Franks) en- 
tertains guests at the embassy on another 
200 occasions. His predecessor, Lord 
Halifax, could sustain a genial conversa- 
tion without ever hearing a word, and 
thus conserve his mind for more impor- 
tant matters. Franks, with an almost pain- 
ful awareness of those around him, seems 
doomed to listen—and to learn. 

This trait stood him in’ good stead 
when the Marshall Plan was first pro- 
posed. Franks was astounded to discover 
that this epochal legislation was being 
thrashed out initially not in committee, 
not in the Cabinet, but in a sort of na- 
tional town meeting. Everywhere he went 
—in hotel lobbies, in Pullman smokers, 
in bars—total strangers challenged him 
to explain Britain’s position, quoted 
columnists on the “dollar gap,” assailed 
each other with contradictory statistics. 

“Sometimes,” said Franks later, “I 
made my point. Sometimes not. But it was 
an education for me, an education in 
your purely American form of democ- 
racy.” 

The Americans may well have gained 
something from it, too: They could hardly 
have buttonholed anyone better informed. 
As Britain’s spokesman on the Organiza- 
tion for European Economic Co-operation, 
Franks did more to shape the European 
Recovery Program than anyone except 
Marshall himself. 

Converted Philosopher. This is 
the more odd in that Franks is not an 








Wide World 
Sir Oliver and admirer. He stoops to 
conquer. (SEE: Busy ambassador) 


economist by training but a philosopher. 
Happily immersed in moral conundrums 
at Oxford, he was yanked from his study 
by World War II and plunked into the 
Ministry of Supply. Recognized quickly 
as “a natural chairman,” he soon caught 
the enthusiastic eye of the Cabinet. 

After the war Franks beat a hasty 
retreat to the provostship of Queens Col- 
lege. “In government,” he told a friend, 
“all one’s energy goes into trying to de- 
cide what is possible. At Oxford, one 
can think about what is best.” A few 
months later, Foreign Minister Ernest 
Bevin told the Prime Minister he must 
have Franks for the OEEC. Wrote Attlee 
to Oxford: “Deliver the body.” 

In Washington last week Franks was 
willing to concede that public service 
offered compensating fascinations. But 
the contemplative itch, he made clear, re- 
mains with him still. Looking out over 
the embassy’s rain-soaked beeches, wild 
cherries and magnolias, in which on bet- 
ter days his two young daughters climb, 
Sir Oliver sighed and glanced with ma- 
levolence at his crowded calendar. “When 
am I going to get a chance to think?” 
he protested. “When? When?” 


Unmentionable 


The background noise of some 
cities is the hum of dynamos and drill 
presses; in Washington, it is the soft whir 
of mimeograph machines cranking out 
releases for the bureaucracy. 

Reporting the results of his own 
spot-check last week, Senator George 
Aiken (R.-Vt.) noted that he had re- 
ceived in one forenoon, from the Office 
of Price Stabilization alone, 86 releases. 
A typical bulletin: 21 members of the 
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Advisory Committee on Underwear, Lin- 
gerie and Negligee, getting together in 
the nation’s capital on per diem expense 
accounts, deliberated at length, then sol- 
emnly announced: “Present inventories 
are heavy, and they are in process of 
liquidation.” 


No, no, not that! 


From Harry S. Truman’s mailbag: 
“Dear Mr. President, I am 10 years old, 
I have a 7-year-old brother. I wish you 
could get us information about where to 
go to learn about dairy and poultry farm- 
ing. ... If you do not send what I asked 
for I will ask Gov. Dewey. Also, ask my 
mother not to vote for you at election 
time. ... One of your good citizens.” 


The waste-basket (11) 


The Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee, hopefully assuming that mass pro- 
duction of military items would bring 
their prices down, was still in a state of 
shock last week. Itemized requests from 
the Army Signal Corps revealed that 
power units have risen from $333 to $748 
(124%); a special switchboard from 
$994 to $4,802 (383%); a sound-rang- 
ing set from $4,959 to $15,000 (202%); 
and a radio set from $4,597 to $20,185 
(339%). 

Said the Signal Corps: “A number 
of these items . . . were newly developed 
and had never been produced in quantity, 
so that original price estimates were nec- 
essarily based on preliminary engineering 
estimates, and subsequent price quota- 
tions reflect in some instances revised cost 
estimates. .. .” 

Said Senator Burnet Maybank (D.- 
S.C.) of the Defense Department: “I 
have never seen such lack of interest in 
trying to save money.” 





I. Parker for Pathfinder 


“Millions, billions, trillions—give me the 
good old days when a decimal point really 
meant something!” (SEE: Waste) 
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by Wheeler McMillen 


Smokescreen government 


Long before aviators trailed 
clouds of thick smoke to hide military 
actions, the smokescreen idea had 
been used. The man who ate cloves to 
conceal an alcoholic breath applied 
the idea. So did the emperor who gave 
the Roman populace free circuses to 
cover up the empire’s rottenness. 

Does the cigarette buyer stop to 
think that about half the price of his 
package is tax money? What motorist 
stops to figure, every time he fills his 
gas tank, that perhaps a third of the 
price he pays goes right on through 
the filling station to the tax collectors? 
Hidden taxes are smokescreen govern- 
ment. 


% + x 


The bigger and more compli- 
cated government becomes, the more 
easily the busy citizen can be con- 
fused. The time comes when he can 
hardly recognize a smokescreen when 
he sees one. 

A perfect example of government 
by smokescreen is offered by the 
OOPS—Office of Price Stabilization. 

The great U.S. Government faced 
an embarrassing and disgraceful de- 
cay of the dollar. Every housewife 
knew that her dimes had become 
nickels, and the nickels might well be- 
come pennies. Lots of incomes were 
going up, but somehow the family in- 
come never seemed to buy any more 
groceries or other goods. The decay 
could not be concealed. 

The Administration leaders knew 
that something had to be done—other- 
wise they might suffer the inconceiv- 
able tragedy of losing their jobs. 
Hence the establishment of OOPS. 
Some of the leaders may be stupid 
enough to believe honestly that price 
control could cure the trouble. It seems 
hardly possible, however, when we re- 
member that all history is filled with 
stories of price control failures. 


x % % 


The top men in the Administra- 
tion and in Congress must be aware of 
the facts. They know that prices have 
been climbing because the Government 
has been overspending, overborrowing, 
and doing a poor job of managing 
both public and private credit. 

But no real desire exists in Wash- 
ington for the Government to spend 
less: One may question whether there 
is any such deep desire anywhere. Bil- 
lions must be spent for defense, but no 
one seems to want to spend less for 
anything else. 

Public spending calls for more 
taxes, which Congress hates to levy 
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Military smokescreen. Its Govern- 
ment counterpart blinds the people. 


because people hate to pay. (And even 
taxes can become inflationary.) Since 
the tax money can’t equal the spend- 
ing, the Government has to borrow, 
and to borrow it shoves bonds into 
banks, which thus gain lending power 
to push more money into circulation. 

Since the only practicable cures 
for inflation are so hard to take, what 
do weak political leaders naturally 
do? Just what they have done—they 
lay down a smokescreen to hide the 
real causes of high prices. They hope 
that the OOPS will fool enough people 
so that the Administration will not be 
blamed. 

Congress has to decide shortly 
whether to extend the price control 
powers beyond June 30. The Admin- 
istration has asked for additional pow- 
ers. (When do administrators ever ask 
for less power? ) 


¥ * x 

Though these are troubled times, 
they are not times of full-scale war 
when, if ever, rigid economic controls 
may be justified. Why waste millions 
of dollars to hire thousands of people 
to enforce a price control program that 
has no other real effect than to fool 
the people? Must the people always be 
fooled and also pay for the privilege? 
Let’s not freeze the OOPS smoke- 
screen; just let it fade away. 
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Rumors of peace in Korea 
Fourth Chinese defeat might open the way 


to negotiations at the Parallel 


The Chinese Communists have 
made four all-out attempts since last No- 
vember to throw the United Nations “im- 
perialists” into the sea. Each time they 
gained less ground, lost more men and 
were forced to withdraw. For doubtful 
citizens back home who might wonder 
why their soldiers were still in Korea, 
Red bosses gave a typical black-is-white 
explanation in the Peking People’s 
Daily: The enemy had been “defeated 
again and again” but had not learned the 
“lesson of defeat.” 

Last week, as the Chinese dug in 
along the Iron Triangle (their build-up 
area in central Korea), soldiers and dip- 
lomats alike wondered whether the Reds 


Chinese and North Koreans had no time 
to bother with cumbersome equipment. 
And for the first time in the war, prison- 
ers were taken in large numbers—about 
10,000. Most of them seemed to have lost 
their Communist enthusiasm; many 
walked into U.N. lines waving “surren- 
der” leaflets. 

Cease-Fire? How long could the en- 
emy keep it up? Although there were 
some signs of another Chinese build-up, 
peace rumors were heard all over the 
front. Most observers felt the time was 
ripe, and their reasons were convincing: 

e e After four attempts it is obvious 
that Red China, alone, cannot throw the 
U.N. out of Korea. 


Coming after repeated statements 
that the 38th Parallel had no significance, 
reporters hopped on the reference to 
South Korea as a veiled hint that peace 
negotiations were in the fire. But Van 
Fleet quickly called such an interpreta- 
tion “strictly a journalistic plunge into 
a high-powered guessing game.” 

eee 

While most people talked peace, 
Chinese propagandists charged the U.S. 
with using Japanese troops in Korea. 
A U.S. diplomat suggested the Chinese 
were trying to frighten the West with 
the threat of Russian intervention. “I 
hope that is the correct conclusion,” he 
said, “because the second guess would 
be that the Chinese and Russians actually 
are preparing to implement the terms' of 
the [Peking-Moscow military] alliance.” 


Russian Yes is No 


The $64 question was put to Rus- 
sia last week at the 64th meeting of the 
dull, unproductive Paris conference of 
deputies of the Big Four Foreign Min- 
isters. In effect, the United States, Britain 
and France asked Russia: Do you really 





Wide World 


American Marines say it with rockets. Eyewitness account: “We've never seen anything like it before.” (SEE: Korea) 


hoped to teach the U.N. another “lesson” 
—or had had enough. 

Their last “victory” (Round 2 of 
their spring offensive) cost the Reds 60,- 
000 men and ended in a rout. So anxious 
were Communist troops to escape the 
devastating U.N. rocket and artillery bar- 
rages that they fled in broad daylight, 
giving Allied planes a chance to hit them 
with napalm fire bombs. “We’ve never 
seen anything like it before,” said one 
American officer. “There were so many 
Chinese dead . . . you had to be careful 
not to step on them.” 

In the mad rush for their lives the 
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ee With both sides drawn up in 
defensive positions near the 38th Parallel 
the Chinese could now negotiate without 
serious loss of face. 

ee The U.S. has indicated a will- 
ingness to negotiate—with the 38th Par- 
allel as a basis. 

Change of Emphasis. The biggest 
flurry of cease-fire talk came late last 
week after Lt. Gen. James Van Fleet 
called reporters to headquarters to read 
them a statement: “The Eighth Army’s 
pursuit phase has now ended with the 
clearing again of enemy units from South- 
ern Korea.” 


want a full-dress Big Four conference as 
you requested? If so, let’s hold it at 
Washington, starting July 23. 

The Kremlin replied Monday. It said 
it would send Foreign Minister Andrei 
Y. Vishinsky to Washington “immedi- 
ately,” but attached a big “if” to the 
offer. It would agree to a Big Four con- 
ference only if the West’s Big Three 
would discuss, among other questions, the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

The Western powers already had in- 
formed Russia that they were ready to 
discuss any and all issues—except NATO. 
The North Atlantic Alliance, they 
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stressed, is a 100% defensive arrange- 
ment drawn up in accord with the United 
Nations Charter. Any discussions of 
NATO, the West insisted, are out of order 
unless all 12 member nations participate. 


Iranian oil crisis: 
compromise in sight? 


Premier Mohammad Mossadegh, 
ailing, septuagenarian father of the Iran- 
ian oil nationalization plan, began to 
backtrack last week. On May 14 Mossa- 
degh moved into two barricaded rooms 
of the Tehran Parliament building. There 
he vowed to remain until the British sur- 
rendered control of Iran’s oilfields. 

But last week for the second time 
since he began his self-imposed sentence, 
Mossadegh yielded to the mounting pres- 
sure of British diplomacy and left his 
parliamentary “prison” to lunch with the 
Ambassadors from Washington and Lon- 
don. (The first time was to take a bath.) 

The British, fighting to retain one of 
their biggest foreign sources of revenue, 
had appealed their case to the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice at The Hague. 
They alerted British warships in the Per- 
sian Gulf and sent a crack parachute 
brigade to Cyprus, within easy range of 
the British-owned Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. 
refinery at Abadan. They also enlisted 
the aid of the United States (President 
Truman urged a peaceful settlement in a 
personal message to Mossadegh last 
week). 

Turning on the Light. In the face 
of these developments, Mossadegh sent 
for United States Ambassador Henry F. 
Grady. He told Grady he was “the light 
of the world,” asked him to intercede 
with the British. 

Grady quickly complied. He ar- 
ranged a luncheon, invited Mossadegh 
and British Ambassador Sir Francis 
Shepherd. For three and a half hours, 
they discussed the issue, but apparently 
without headway toward a solution. For 
the next day Mossadegh appeared before 
the Majlis (Parliament) to explain: “I 
didn’t budge an inch. I have not changed 
and I’m not going to change. I think you 
gentlemen know me.” 

But this week Mossadegh showed 
signs of budging. Iran, having set Mon- 
day as the day when it would take over 
from AIOC, suddenly extended the dead- 
line, asked the British to staf on until 
July 1. 

Optimists. But the most hopeful de- 
velopment of all was the announcement 
that the AIOC was sending a delegation 
from London for “fall and frank discus- 
sions” of the oil dispute. Grady conferred 
with Mossadegh, then announced this 
might be the first break in the deadlock. 
“There is,” he said, “no substitute for 
sitting around a table and going into all 
phases of a question in dispute. I am 
more hopeful than I have been for some 
time that a solution equitable and satis- 
factory to both sides will be found.” 
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Ambassador Margaret 


Margaret Truman’s conquest of 
London, first stop on her European sight- 
seeing tour, was quick, complete and cer- 
tain to be permanent. Sunday she at- 
tended services in Westminster Abbey 
and joined the congregation in singing 
psalms. But concert appearances are out, 
she made it plain. “I’m on a holiday, and 
when I say holiday, I mean holiday.” 

She was Winston Churchill’s Sunday 
luncheon guest at his estate, had tea with 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, attended 
a concert at Royal Festival Hall. 

Monday she visited the Festival of 
Britain, London’s major tourist attrac- 
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Mossadegh. “I didn’t budge an inch... 
I’m not going to change.” (SEE: Iranian) 
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The host wore a ten-gallon hat. Churchill and his guests.* (SEE: Ambassador) 


tion, and toured the Tower of London. 
Racks, thumbscrews, chopping blocks 
and other forms of medieval torture made 
her gasp: “Horrible! We aren’t so bad 
in this century after all.” 


India can’t eat 
Russian ‘promises’ 


Peasants and workers from all parts 
of India swarmed into New Delhi last 
week. On Sunday, under the red banner 
of socialism, they paraded in a protest 
against the government for acute short- 
ages of food, clothing and housing. It was 
the largest anti-government demonstra- 
tion in New Delhi since Prime Minister 
Nehru took office in 1947. 

This demonstration was by no means 
the least of Nehru’s headaches. Weeks 
ago Red China and Russia, riding the 
propaganda wagon, promised to ship 
grain for India’s starving. Last week both 
Peking and Moscow were stalling. 

Empty Promises. From Red China, 
it appeared, India would get only 520,000 
tons—little more than half the original 
offer. No agreement with Russia is in 
sight: The promised 500,000 tons has 
dwindled to 100,000. 

Meanwhile, the U.S. Congress was 
still being criticized for taking so long to 
pass a bill to ship 2 million tons of grain. 
But the U.S. has kept India supplied with 
all types of grain. Month by month, here 
is the record of grain shipments in tons: 
November 1950—154,067; December— 
55,958; January 1951—101,069; Febru- 
ary—53,739; March—166,819; April— 
281,000. 

*Left to right: Walter S. Gifford, U.S. Am- 
bassador to London; Mrs. Gifford; Churchill; 


Mrs. Christopher Soames, the former Mary 
Churchill; Margaret Truman; Christopher Soames. 
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Candido, Milan 
Posters galore. Italian vote gag: “Throw me the scissors. ve got to get in.” 


Italian communism flops at the polls 


Reds lose key northern cities in early elections 


Giuseppe Dozza, handsome, white-— 


haired Communist Mayor of Bologna, 
ripped open a telegram from Rome one 
day last week. It was from Palmiro Tog- 
liatti, first Communist of Italy. Togliatti 
was elated over the Communist victory 
at the polls in Bologna. But except for 
that, Italy's Communist Party, largest in 
Western Europe, had little to cheer about 
as 8.5 million in 28 provinces voted in 
the first of a series of local elections. 

Joseph Stalin and communism, poll- 
ing only 30.7% of the total vote, had taken 
a beating in the national election of 1948. 
That gave Alcide de Gasperi’s Christian 
Democratic (chiefly Catholic) Party con- 
trol of the government at Rome. But in a 
nation where local politics often top na- 
tional politics in: importance, the Com- 
munists continued to rule the governments 
of scores of cities and towns. They had 
won control in 1946 in local elections 
(held every five years). 

Last week the Italians got their 
chance to do on a local scale what they 
had done on the national basis in 1948. 
Since most of the May 27 elections were 
held in the industrial north, where Com- 
munist strength is greatest, it was a good 
test of CP prestige. 

On the basis of still incomplete re- 
turns from the 28 provinces the Com- 
munists and their fellow travelers, the 
left-wing Socialists, polled about 40% of 
the votes. (In the same provinces in 1948 
they polled 32%.) The Christian Demo- 
crats lost ground. They got only 36.3% of 
the votes against 50.2% in 1948. But a 
tricky new election law worked to the 
advantage of the anti-Communists. 

Minority Rule. Under the old law, 
the party polling the most votes won two 
thirds of the seats—and control—in the 
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local government. In- a ten-party race in 
a city of 50,000 voters, for instance, the 
Communists might poll 20,000 votes, the 
Christian Democrats 15,000, with eight 
other parties dividing the remaining 15,- 
000. This would permit the Reds, even 
though lacking a majority, to take over 
the local government. 

The Christian Democrats pushed the 
new law through the Parliament at Rome. 
It permits parties to pool votes and split 
the seat they win. Social Democrats, Re- 
publicans and Liberals lined up with the 
Christian Democrats in an anti-Commu- 
nist coalition. 

In 1946 the Reds won Bologna, Italy’s 
“Communist capital,” two to one. Last 
week some 8,000 votes cast for the inde- 
pendent, Fascist-minded Italian Social 
Movement (MSI) enabled the Com- 
munists and their fellow travelers (Pietro 
Nenni’s left-wing Socialists) to nose out 
the anti-Red bloc by 3,000 votes. That 
kept Bologna in the Red column. 

Landslide. But not even MSI votes 
could turn the tide in other key cities. The 
Reds lost control in most of the cities 
they governed, including Genoa, port of 
entry for American aid; Milan, Italy’s 
main industrial city; and Venice. They 
also were swept out of office in 775 of 1.- 
170 towns. 


Golden visitor 


Kwane Nkrumah, 41, government 
leader in the British-controlled Gold 
Coast, came to the U.S. this week to get 
an honorary law degree from Pennsyl- 
vania’s Lincoln University. In Philadel- 
phia he said he was sincere about his 








plans to modernize the little West African 
colony—beginning with a changed name. 

“Gold Coast” said Nkrumah, “brings 
up bad memories for our people. It sug- 
gests slave trading and exploitation. Be- 
sides it has no meaning. There is still 
some gold there—but you have to look 
hard to find it.” His suggestion for a 
new name: “Ghana”—after a 13th Cen- 
tury West African empire. 

Nkrumah says he will seek economic 
aid from the “democracies—Eastern or 
Western.” He added: “We will try the 
Western ones first. But we intend to de- 
velop at any event.” His first try will 
come this week in Washington. 


‘Liberated’ Tibet 


Red China, in the process of ab- 
sorbing another licking in Korea last 
week, made the most of a minor con- 
quest. Mao Tse-tung’s regime announced 
it had completed the “liberation”—Com- 
munist double-talk for conquest — of 
Tibet, ancient, backward land between 
China and India. 

The Peking radio said Tibet had 
agreed to become a province of Red 
China and to let Mao station troops “on 
the rooftop of the world.” The announce- 
ment came as no surprise to the West, 
but it caused concern in India. Last 
year when the Chinese Reds began their 
adventure, (PatHFinpER, Nov. 15) In- 
dia’s Prime Minister Nehru said Mao 
was too busy with problems at home to 
have any idea of taking over Tibet. 

Isolation. Tibet would be a poor 
base for any Communist aggression 
against bordering India or Nepal. It has 
no railroads or highways and its only 
contact with the outside world is a trickle 
of trade (principally wool and yak tails) 
through India. It is a journey of 18 to 
24 days on horseback from Lhasa, Tibet’s 
capital, to Gangtok, capital of the Indian 
state of Sikkim. 

But Tibet might be an ideal center 
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Tibet. To India by horseback takes 18 
to 24 days. (SEE: ‘Liberated’ ) 
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Acme 


A gift for the Prince. At Clarence 
House, baked mud pies? (SEE: Bonnie) 


for a campaign of espionage, infiltration 
and propaganda against India. Last week 
the Kremlin tipped its hand on the line 
such a campaign might take. Through 
its principal Moscow mouthpiece, the 
newspaper Pravda, it hinted a future 
row over the boundary line between 
Tibet and India. Pravda said the British 
in 1890 illegally seized Bhutan and Sik- 
kim, now semi-independent states under 
India’s protection. The inference seemed 
to be that both of these border provinces 
rightfully belong to Tibet and that in due 
time Red China would put in its claim. 


Bonnie chef Charlie 


The committee in charge of the 
1951 Flower Ball, held for the benefit of 
London crippled children, arranged a 
special surprise for their guest of honor, 
Princess Elizabeth. They gave her a toy 
stove (see cut) to take home to Clarence 
House for her son, Prince Charles. 


Anti-Red Germans— 
with Nazi ideas 


A rash of posters broke out on the 
walls of a building not far from the In- 
ternational Fair Grounds in the city of 
Leipzig in the Soviet zone of Germany. 

They bore the seal of the Russian- 
sponsored Socialist Unity Party (SED). 
In bold type, they proclaimed a familiar 
Communist feature: “The Month of 
Friendship for Peace and Freedom.” A 
closer look horrified SED officials. In 
smaller type between the bold lines, they 
discovered, the posters carried anti-Com- 
munist slurs at “Stalinist slavery.” 

These posters, and a flood of pam- 
phlets and broadsides which pour daily 
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THE WORLD AND US 


by Felix Morley 


The Assembly at Arden 


No medieval baron ever con- 
structed a more impressive castle than 
Arden House, the 96-room mansion 
built in the Ramapo Mountains by 
Edward H. Harriman, the railroad ty- 
coon, prior to World War I. 

Sprawling along a mountainous 
ridge, 45 miles north of New York, 
Arden House is reached by a three- 
mile private road near Harriman, 
N.Y., twisting 1,300 feet up from the 
valley below. Within the granite and 
marble palace are huge reception 
rooms, sun parlors, suites of luxurious 
bedrooms, even a _ private chapel. 
Around it are gardens, merging into a 
superb view over hilltops and lakes. 


* + 


Edward Harriman lived in this 
fabulous setting for just three weeks, 
prior to his untimely death in 1909. 
And Arden House, which then had a 
resident staff of 30 servants, will cer- 
tainly never again be used as a private 
home. Nobody is quicker to admit the 
passing of its gilded era than brothers 
W. Averell and E. Roland Harriman, 
the heirs to this estate. 

During the last war Arden House 
was lent to the Navy as a convales- 
cent home. And this year, on May 21, 
Averell Harriman, now foreign policy 
advisor to President Truman, for- 
mally turned it over to Columbia Uni- 
versity, which has far-reaching plans 
for this plutocratic relic. 


* + 


These plans center around the 
American Assembly, an _ unofficial 
forum of well-informed discussion 
planned by General Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower soon after he assumed the presi- 
dency of Columbia. Eisenhower did 
not stop with the suggestion that 
others had made before him. Before 
accepting his European command he 
collected financial pledges to make 
the project possible. 

The idea, in simplest form, is 
that a clearer general understanding 
of great national issues is now essen- 
tial, and that it cannot be attained 
merely by official pronouncements. To 
supplement and correct these, groups 
of well-informed citizens should 
gather periodically to discuss all as- 
pects of controversial topics. 


a = 


The first American Assembly, 
held at Arden House from May 21 to 
May 26, brought together 88 partici- 
pants from 17 states. They included 
business leaders, trade union officials, 
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Averell Harriman. Discussion at 


Arden House. 


representatives of farm organizations, 
college professors, and a few news- 
papermen. 

For three days this group, divided 
into three round tables, discussed the 
relations of the United States with 
Western Europe. Each round table 
adopted its separate conclusions. 


x * * 


These conclusions are probably 
close to those of the average Amer- 
ican. They assert that the preservation 
of Western Europe from Soviet domi- 
nation is vital. They emphasize, how- 
ever, that the Soviet threat is global 
and that there is a limit to the Amer- 
ican capacity to aid other peoples. 
Therefore, as one conclusion, the Brit- 
ish, French and Germans must quit 
quarreling and join forces. American 
aid should be determined by the ex- 
tent to which co-operation is achieved. 

The procedure at Arden House— 
not the findings—is of greatest mo- 
ment. Men who in many cases did not 
know each other, selected for the dif- 
ferences rather than the identity of 
their viewpoints, were able to agree 
both on the nature of the danger to 
this republic, and steps to meet it. 

That was General Eisenhower’s 
hope and it is being achieved at Arden 
House—built as a private retreat— 
now dedicated to the public considera- 
tion of problems that affect all of us. 


Felix Morley, Contributing Editor 
of PATHFINDER, participated in the 
American Assembly at Arden.—Eb. 








into the Soviet zone, are put out by the 
Bund Deutscher Jugend (Federation of 
German Youth). With a ten-man staff, 
the BDJ began operations in two fifth- 
floor attic rooms at Frankfurt last sum- 
mer. A high-powered publicity and re- 
cruiting campaign boosted membership 
to an estimated 17,500 in the 18-to-25 age 
bracket. The working class supplied half 
the members; the rest are white-collar 
employes and students. Four thousand 
of these live on the wrong side of the 
Iron Curtain in the Soviet zone. Head of 
the Bund’s executive committee is Nor- 
bert Hammacher, 33-year-old former 
officer in Hitler’s army. Released from 
a Soviet prison camp a year ago, he is 
a short, stocky, nervous man with a 
genuine hatred of communism. 

“It’s five minutes to midnight,” he 
said last week. “The open conflict with 
communism here in Germany is not far 
away. Our job is to rally German youth 
—and adults—to fight Communist propa- 
ganda with Communist techniques—to 
throw the lies back in their faces.” 

Inspired by Hammacher’s enthusi- 
asm, the Bund has expanded into the 
Ruhr and as far north as Hamburg. At 
educational meetings, held three times a 
week, Communist propaganda techniques 
are discussed and counteroffensives (like 
Operation Leipzig) are devised. 

Morning in Stuttgart. The Bund 








Leipzig poster. In the smaller type, an 
indictment of Stalin. (SEE: Anti-Red) 


cracks down on businessmen who con- 
tribute to local Communist Party cells 
or advertise in party-line newspapers. 
Workers on the early shift in Stuttgart 
one morning spotted shop windows plas- 
tered with red-and-black posters scream- 


OVERSEAS WIT 


With Russia coming into the 
Olympic games, some new events may 
be introduced: North Pole-vaulting, 
swinging the satellite and skipping the 
parallel. —Toronto Star, Canada. 


From London: 

A schoolteacher from Britain’s 
Midlands was conducting a party of 
school-boys around the London South 
Bank Festival Exhibition. Pointing to 
the cigar-shaped aluminum “Skylon” 
which towers above other exhibits, he 
asked, “What is that object?” 

“The Skylon, sir,” replied one boy. 

“And what does it represent?” 


News Chronicle, London 


“It all reminds me of something, but 
that was before your time, dear.” 
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“Tt represents Britain, sir.” 

“Why is that?” asked the teacher. 

“Because it has no visible means of 
support.” 


A Danish teacher told an inter- 
viewer that all his students were strong- 
ly in favor of the defense program and 
the Atlantic Pact. This result, he 
claimed, had not been accomplished by 
lectures appealing to their patriotism. 
The teacher simply chalked the entire 
Russian alphabet on the blackboard. 

—Randers Dagblad, Denmark. 


“I’m going to give you the maxi- 
mum punishment,” the judge an- 
nounced to a crestfallen defendant. “I’m 
not going to put you in our nice jail. 
I’m going to let you go free and worry 
about taxes, shortages, rationing, un- 
employment, politics, war, the high cost 
of living—just like the rest of us.” 

—Evening Echo, Eire. 


From behind the Iron Curtain: 

A Russian worker commented en- 
thusiastically that by the end of the 
current Five Year Plan the USSR 
would provide each Russian with a 
plane. 

“What do I want with a plane?” 
sighed another worker. “All I can 
think of is food, food, food. This stand- 
ing in lines and getting nothing is 
simply killing me. A plane, indeed!” 


ing in large type: “I am a traitor to 


democracy....I1 support the Com- 
munists.” 
Industrialists secretly but gener- 


ously finance the Bund’s activities. Three 
large firms contributed sums ranging 
from $11,900 to $42,850 last year. In 
some sections, the Bund has turned its 
campaign into an extortion racket to get 
“hush money” from businessmen who 
have kowtowed to the Communists. In 
Frankfurt last month it was accused of 
buying luxuries for Bund leaders with 
funds raised to fight the Reds. : 

Dubious Democracy. In spite o 
its militant anti-communism, the Bund 
has not won the endorsement of Allied 
officials or of large segments of the Ger- 
man population. It is opposed by the Red 
Falcons, a youth group of 100,000 spon- 
sored by Kurt Schumacher’s Social Dem- 
ocratic Party. Herbert Stettner, a Red 
Falcon leader, calls the Bund a “bunch 
of militaristic neo-Fascists.” The Red 
Falcons, he says, “will fight like mad” 
to keep it out of any federation of Ger- 
man youth organizations. 

An Allied official gave this estimate 
of the Bund: “Most of the so-called 
democratic groups talk a lot about ‘crush- 
ing the Reds.’ The BDJ is the only one 
that has been really active and success- 
ful. But its super-nationalism and its 
right-wing approach look too familiar.” 


Politiken, Copenhagen, Denmark 

“Why do you fellows always present a 

little man like me as a Goliath? It 
makes me nervous.” 


“Certainly a plane,” his friend in- 
sisted. “Just think—you hear that they 
are issuing an egg a person in Kharkov. 
So you hop in your plane. and fly to 
Kharkov and you are the first one in 
the Kharkov egg line.” 


An American official told Rus- 
sia’s Andrei Gromyko at the Big Four 
Deputies meeting in Paris: “In the 
U.S. we have a real democracy—anyone 
can walk into the Senate and say, ‘Tru- 
man is a tramp’.” 

“So what?” replied Gromyko. “Our 
democracy is just as good. Anyone can 
walk into the Kremlin and say, ‘Tru- 
man is a tramp’.” 
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it feels like the power of an extra motor! 
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That’s because of its Volatane Control... 
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SCIENCE 





Why ‘hot mamas’ make trouble 
Supercharged people cause fires and explosions 


“Hot mamas” and “hot papas” give 
some industries so much trouble that they 
can’t keep them on the payrolls. 

“Hot mama” is back-shop lingo for 
a woman whose body builds up unusually 
large charges of static electricity. “Hot 
papa,” of course, is her male counter- 
part. Frequently, explains Robin Beach, 
New York consultant on electrostatic 
problems in industry, the sparks these 
persons can give off bring serious trouble. 
An Akron, Ohio, rubber plant had eight 
fires in a single day, started by a hot 
mama working around inflammable sol- 
vents. A powder plant explosion once was 
set off by a supercharged blonde. 

Vitamins vs. Sparks. Unusually 
dry skins are the cause of this shocking 
trouble, Beach adds. They are poor con- 
ductors; charges build up instead of 
“leaking” to the ground. A vitamin pro- 
gram can correct the condition by slight- 
ly stimulating the sweat glands, making 
the skin more moist and conductive. 

More common is the problem of 
static electricity in ordinary mamas—the 
charge that causes slips to cling. It hap- 
pens most often on cold, dry days to 
wearers of garments made of natural and 
artificial fibers—such as silk, nylon and 
rayon—which don’t absorb water readily. 
Rubbing and sliding of the fabric causes 
a transfer of electrons. Positive charges 
collect on one surface, negative on an- 
other. The attraction of the opposing 
charges causes the cling. 

Static-free Cloth. To help milady 
out of this uncomfortable caress—and be- 
cause manufacturers have trouble process- 
ing fabrics that stick together—chemists 
at Du Pont’s Experimental Station in 
Wilmington, Del., are working on anti- 
static treatments for artificial fibers. Last 
week several showed promise. 

They tackle the static by applying 
a chemical which gives the fibers an af- 
finity for moisture. The fabric then can 
absorb infinitesimal particles of water 
from the air—not enough to make it feel 
clammy but enough to make it conductive. 
But there’s still one problem to whip. 
The stuff washes out in a tubbing. 


Junk in your battery 


Post office inspectors estimated the 
dollar take from motorists had reached 
into the hundreds of thousands. “No more 
recharging for your automobile battery,” 
the advertisement said. “Amazing new 
powder stops corrosion, gives longer life, 
quicker starting, more power.” 

With variations of this spiel, peddlers 
of battery rejuvenators have reaped 
riches. But last week Government sleuths, 
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Du Pont 
Shocker. For clinging slips and factory 
fires, a new chemical. (SEE: Hot mamas) 


cracking down on them for using the 
mails to defraud, had an authoritative 
new weapon. It was a report by the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards, innocently 
titled Circular 504, Battery Additives. 
Waste of Money. The bureau said: 
More than 100 types of battery additives 
have been put on the market. Most of 
them are combinations of magnesium and 
sodium sulfates, with sometimes a little 
coloring matter—or even chemicals ac- 











tually harmful to the battery—thrown 
in. Bureau laboratory work “definitely 
shows that the use of such preparations 
does not improve cell performance.” 
Other claim-puncturing statements: 
Additives don’t make headlights brighter 
(current for lights comes primarily from 
the generator); they don’t give a run- 
down battery the power to kick a starter 
over after a short rest (an undoped bat- 
tery can be expected to do the same). 


Atomic energy moves 


closer to hell 


The Atomic Energy Commission 
might as well have said: “For obvious 
reasons we can only give you a hint; after 
that any guessing you do is on your own.” 

The hint was a bare announcement 
made jointly with the Defense Depart- 
ment. It said successful atomic-blast tests 
had been made at Eniwetok Atoll ‘in the 
Pacific—including “experiments contrib- 
uting to thermonuclear weapons re- 
search.” Thermonuclear weapons means 
the H-bomb—hydrogen or “hell” bomb. 

Last week the guessing still was rife. 
Did “successful” mean that at least part 
of the process of achieving an H-bomb 
explosion had been made to work? Or 
did it mean certain theories had been 
proved not to work? (Scientists consider 
even negative results successful.) 

Trigger. Had an atomic bomb been 
made that could trigger the hydrogen 
reaction? In the past it has been said 
the incredible temperatures needed to 
make hydrogen atoms fuse could come 
only from an atomic blast. If the answer 
was yes, presumably a way had been 
found to make the atomic trigger not only 
hotter than ever before, but to hold that 
temperature the few extra millionths of 
a second necessary to start the fusion. 

To all questions, the AEC kept silent. 
Its hint did little except serve notice to 
the Russians that this country is making 
progress in a program announced 16 
months ago. That program is aimed at 
producing a weapon a thousand times as 
destructive as the atomic bomb. 








Or LAL 
David Pascal for Pathfinder 


“Do you realize one H-bomb could wipe this town right off the map?” (SEE: Hell) 
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WANTED: 
7 MILLION 
MORE TONS 
OF “JUNK” 


Part of the diet of a steel mill 
is scrap iron and steel... 
52 million tons last year. 
But new mills are being built 
(and output of existing mills 
increased) faster than 

scrap supplies come in. Can 









you help us find more scrap? 

LOOK IN THE INDUSTRIAL ATTIC FIRST: If you 
work in a factory or shop, look around for old 
machines, suggest other ways your company 
can make money by selling more scrap to 
local dealers. 





WHAT BECOMES OF THE HOLE? In a steel mill, every bit of scrap 
is collected and re-used. This man is flamecutting armor plate. 
The steel he cuts out will be re-cycled to the furnace. You can 
help increase the steel supply if you sell an old tractor, or a 
plow, or a jalopy, to your nearest scrap dealer. 


One of the most interesting examples of American-capital- 
ism at work is the scrap dealer to whom you will sell your 
old iron and steel. Read the interesting 
story of how he feeds the steel mills, at 
a profit. Write for the reprint from ™ ma 
STEELWAYS magazine, “Meet a New HOW MANY OLD MACHINES TO MAKE A NEW 
Aristocrat—the Junk Man”. American TANK? Everybody hates to break up a machine. 
Iron and Steel Institute, 350 Fifth Ave., Some factories, for instance, continue to hold 


obsolete machines. Now is the time to haul out 
New York 1, N. Y. old metal of every kind and sell it for scrap. 
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Copyright, 1961, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. If you wish to have a free reprint of this advertisement 1 
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RE OF CHAMPIONS 


CONSECUTIVE INDIANAPOLIS RACES 
HAVE BEEN WON ON 


Firestone TIRES 
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‘THE Indianapolis Race is more 

than a breath-taking spectacle 
of speed; more than a colorful 
carnival of thrills and chills. It is 
not just a stunt. On the contrary 
it is a practical, torturous test of 
new automotive developments 
before they are adopted for reg- 
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1921 TOMMY MILTON 





88.55 M.P.H. 
ASTON CHEVROLET 


1920 « 


nent - ; write to The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Dept. H, Akron, Ohio 
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ular production. Authorities say 
that 500 miles on the speedway 
are equal to 50,000 miles of ordi- 
nary driving ... 5 years of aver- 
age service crowded into less 
than 4 hours! 


For many years, every driver in 
the race has bought Firestone 
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LEE WALLARD 


Tires, because no driver is willing 
to risk his life or chances of vic- 
tory on anything less than the 
safest tires that money can buy. 
Remember that fact the next time 
you buy tires. Protect your life 
and the lives of others by equip- 
ping your car with a set of new 
Firestone Tires. 


Enjoy the Voice of Firestone on radio or television every Monday evening over NBC 





1926 95.88 M.P.H. 
FRANK LOCKHART 
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LOOKING AHEAD 
IN BUSINESS 
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customers are loaded up with products acquired by premature scare 
buying. Lagging business in autos, appliances, clothing and furni- 
ture has started bargain sales and clearances all over the U.S. 


THE NATIONAL PRODUCTION AUTHORITY will order further cutbacks in autos, appli- 
ances and other durable goods beginning July 1, as more steel, copper 
and aluminum are diverted for defense. 


ee ee ee 


market. Veering from optimism to pessimism almost overnight, the 
National Association of Home Builders foresees many builders forced 
out of business and workers unemployed. But FRB calmly answers: War 
production will take up any slack created by credit controls. Con- 
trols were tightened to create such a slack. 


ALEXANDER SUMMER OF NEWARK, N.J., president of the National Association of Real 


Estate Boards, says Federal rent controllers aim to create a spurious 
demand for socialized housing. 


SUMMER CHARGES that low, frozen rentals have forced discouraged landlords to 
sell properties to tenants who did not really want to buy. Result: 
While the industry has added 3 million rental units during the last 
decade, there are today 523,000 fewer rental units actually avail- 
able. 


THE MIRACLE OF U.S. PRODUCTION is credited with changing the world picture. 


U.S. power is growing rapidly, putting the nation in a position to 
hurt the enemy far more than he can hurt us. 
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sources. But as regards aircraft production it is misleading. 

AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION has not even been doubled in the past 12 months because of 
shortages in cobalt, tungsten and machine tools for making engines. 
Output this year will be at the 1939 rate—about 5,000 planes——as 
against a peak of 96,000 in World War II. 
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of earnings for machinery and new plants. In general, 1951 dividends 
cannot be expected to equal 1950's all-time high level. 
THE OVER-ALL PICTURE is reasonably encouraging for long term investment. High 
; business activity is bound to accompany the huge armament program. 
Shrinkage in corporate earnings has long been expected, but dividends 
in prospect should be good. 
MOST PROMISING INDUSTRIES for short-term profits are those with lowest labor 
cost in relation to unit output and only a moderate shift to war 
production. Among such industries: oils, textiles, special steels, 
chemicals, beverages, drugs, glass and clay products. 


AN AERONAUTICAL SCANDAL will break if investigators give the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board the same kind of rough treatment they gave RFC. 

INFLUENCE OPERATORS IN CAB have not been as crude as the White House mink coat 
crowd, but it is a matter of record that TWA and Pan American Airways 
fought each other with ex-—CAB members as legal counsel. 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. 
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2 sure ways 


you can save money 
. over the years ahead! 


WILLY S makes sense 


—/N ECONOMY —I/N EASE OF DRIVING —/N COMFORT 
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Using small business in defense 


Curtiss-Wright points the way with subcontracts 


When Roy T. Hurley, president of 
the Curtiss-Wright Corp., was in England 
last August, he visited Coventry, the Mid- 
lands city flattened by Nazi bombers. 

“I suppose,” he said to his British 
host, “that the bombing knocked out your 
production completely.” 

“Not at all,” replied the Briton, an 
official of Armstrong Siddeley Motors 
Lid., one of Britain’s key producers of 
aircraft engines. “Our production never 
dropped below 30% of peak.” 

“But how... ?”, Hurley asked. 

“It’s simple. Our shadow plants. 
Parts for our engines were being made in 
little factories and workshops all over 
England. As long as they kept shipping 
to us we were all right. Even when the 
Nazis destroyed the assembly plants we 
were able to keep going—with machines 
set up in hangars at the airport.” 

Hurley was impressed. It could work 
in the U.S. 

American Model. Last week, in his 
modest wood-paneled office at Curtiss- 
Wright’s plant in Wood-Ridge, N. J., 
Hurley surveyed the results of his own 
“shadow plant” program, now nearly five 
months old. It is being used to mass-pro- 
duce the Wright Sapphire jet engine and 
the Wright Turbo-Compound engine. 

“We're coming along beautifully,” 
he said. “I expect that eventually some 
60% of our work on military orders [last 
reported at $366 million, now much 
higher but secret] will be done by sub- 
contractors. Already we have more than 
2,000 subcontractors and suppliers.” 
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Curtiss-Wright exhibit. Set for a time 
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Included were makers of milking ma- 
chines and lawn mowers, TV tubes and 
textile machinery. Some subcontractors 
had thousands of workers; one had four. 

Campaign. First Hurley marked off 
a Boston-to-Chicago area as best situated 
for subcontracting. He blanketed it with 
newspaper ads and press notices, sent 
out three teams of engineers to set up 
meetings in key cities. Response was 
gratifying—but not big enough. 

As an old auto production man (for- 
mer director of manufacturing-engineer- 
ing for Ford Motor Co.) Hurley knew 
that the General Motors building in De- 
troit is headquarters for some of the finest 
parts-makers in the nation. There was a 
little park in front of the building. Why 
not put an exhibit there? 

Detroit’s Park Commissioner John J. 
Considine, shocked, was cool to Hurley’s 
request. 

But Hurley explained how the exhib- 
it would help Detroit’s industry switch to 
defense production and might someday 
save the U.S. aircraft industry as shadow 
plants had saved Coventry’s production. 
Considine’s face lit up. “I was in Coven- 
try during the war,” he said. “I saw that 
damage. When do you want to put up that 
exhibit?” 

In Detroit, and later in Chicago, the 
exhibits produced thousands of prospects. 
On the spot, Curtiss-Wright engineers 
pored over blueprints with applicants, 
who took them home and soon sent in 
their bids. Details were worked out later 
with permanent engineering offices which 
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Hurley set up in Detroit and Boston. 

Trial Orders. Everybody, of course, 
couldn’t qualify by simply asking for a 
contract. Curtiss-Wright, regretfully, had 
to turn down the request to “send an old 
machine to Boston to keep 12 old ladies 
busy.” Many contracts still went to estab- 
lished, dependable suppliers like Ryan 
Aeronautical Co. of California, makers 
of special aviation steel parts. But Curtiss- 
Wright would take a chance on new- 
comers, too. “If their organization and 
equipment look good,” purchasing chief 
Chester Shellberg explained, “we place a 
small order, maybe for $2,000 worth of 
parts. If it turns out well, they can expect 
more.” 

“We believe our program is good 
business. Very good business,” Hurley 
emphasized. In World War II, when Cur- 
tiss-Wright was the nation’s No. 2 sup- 
plier of war goods, it had taken the op- 
posite approach. It filled the great bulk 
of its contracts from it own factories, 
which it quickly expanded. Then, follow- 
ing a postwar slump in military orders, it 
had to consolidate from 19 plants to 
three. Payroll of its engine division 
alone dropped from 80,000 to less than 
6,000. 

“With our new program,” Hurley en- 
thused, “we can avoid drastic ups and 
downs. This time, we are expanding only 
our plant here in Wood-Ridge. Employ- 
ment here is now about 11,000. We con- 
template going to about 20,000 and level- 
ing off there. Rather than expand above 
that, we'll turn more and more to sub- 
contractors and licensees. That way we 
have an employment level we believe we 
can maintain after the emergency is 
over.” 

Hurley expects the 
actually cut costs. “You gain in time 
and money,” he said, “when you don’t 
have to build new plants.” With several 
subcontractors making each part, they 


program may 





in New York’s Pennsylvania Station, it wooed small businessmen subcontractors. 
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Go by bus, and “Your Unseen tough axles that “cradle” your ride 
Friend,” Nickel, goes right along ...in the steering gear that directs it 
with you. Not in the driver's seat, ...in the brake drums so essential 
nor in the seat beside you. But to your safety ... you find Nickel 
down underneath in the strong, containing alloys doing their job. 





ok > ‘ 
Go bytrain, and “Your Unseen Friend,” Nickel, is 
your constant companion. The bearings you roll on 


; ...the truck frames on your car...the cylinders, Whether you 0 h bus 
pistons, main frames on the locomotive . . . these see 

and many another vital part are often made of high- 

strength, wear-resistant Nickel containing alloys. 


: or by train... 
le or by plane... 


Aad one thing thet Selpe beep & guing bs «-. you have an “Unseen Friend” in Nickel 
ICK€l, 


Your busses, your trains, your planes . . . they Courtesy of American Airlines 
il all use this strong heat- and corrosion-resisting —— . a a ee 7 
y metal. ~ 
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So, too, do tanks, jeeps, minesweepers, and 
fast-moving battlewagons like the “Big Mo.” 


And tractors and trucks and bulldozers .::; 
they’ve got Nickel, too. In gears, crankshafts, 
and other vital parts. 


This Nickel you don’t see becauseft’s intermix- 
ed with other metals to add special properties. 


Nor do you see what it takes in long-range 
planning and resources ... men and mines... 
equipment, plants, underground trackage ..; 
to dig millions of tons of ore out of the Earth’s 
depths. And wrest Nickel from it. 





ete 


All this you may not see. But you can see why : , " * 
Nickel is important to your welfare ... cold Go by plane, and “Your Unseen Friend,” der heads. And it’s there for one main 
war, hot war, no war. And why it is called, Nickel, takes to the skyroads with you. _—_reason: to help the airlines add safety, 


“Your Unseea Friend.” In one form or another, it’s in your speed, and comfort to your trip into the 
° engine’s crankshaft, gears, valves, cylin- great blue yonder. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


In peace or war, Nickel is one of your best 
friends. Know ‘Your Unseen Friend” 
better. Write for your free copy of “The 
Romance of Nickel’... .The International 
Nickel Company, Inc., Dept. 296a, New 

rs. York 5, N. Y. 


mn, Nickel 


© 1951, T.1.N. Co. - Your Unseen Friend 
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compete price-wise, thus lowering prices. 

As for the money poured into ads 
and promotion to get subcontractors, Hur- 
ley has a standard answer for critics. 
“By getting subcontractors, we make use 
of machine tools they already have. We 
don’t have to secure new ones. Those 
ads cost, all together, less than one ma- 
chine tool.” 

The Government has long appre- 
ciated Hurley’s thinking. As a deputy to 
the Chief of Ordnance in World War II, 
he inaugurated an industry-integrating 
system, won a distinguished service cita- 
tion for “savings of millions of dollars for 
the Government.” More recently, Air 
Force Brig. Gen. Arthur Thomas, com- 
mander of the Eastern Air Procurement 
District, took the Curtiss-Wright exhibit 
idea and expanded it into a “Thomas 
Plan.” Under it, the Air Force sponsors 
a city-by-city tour in which Curtiss- 
Wright joins other companies to seek 
subcontractors through exhibits. 


No help from Uncle 


Each time the heavy rains came, 
debris and topsoil from upstream washed 
down the Little Kanawha River, caught 
in trees and brush along the banks and 
formed a dam near Glenville, W. Va. 
(pop. 2,000). Damage often ran to 
$25,000. 

Fed up, Glenville decided to start 
its own flood control. Door-to-door can- 
vassing produced $2,500. Local industries 
lent equipment. Finally, late last month, 
more than 300 townspeople cleared the 
banks with scythes and axes, a job which 
normally would have cost $10,000. There 
was even money left to clear upstream 
banks, as added insurance. 

“What pleased me,” said A. C. 
Spurr, president of the Monongahela 
Power Co., which helped organize the 
drive, “was that these people knew the 
meaning of self-help. They didn’t just 
wait for ‘the Government’ to do some- 
thing.” 
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Art Wood, Richmond News Leader 
Falling prices. “Best Bear Market in 
Years.” (SEE: New York) 
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Macy’s. Mixers went even lower, then went out of stock. (SEE: New 





Acme 


York) 


New York’s price war spreads 
Merchandise, once price-fixed, sells at 40% off 


Pushing, shoving, sweating crowds 
still swirled from counter to counter as 
New York’s price war began its second 
week. 

In the Bronx, at Rogers’ Department 
Store, a man and woman were shoved 
through a plate glass window as 2,000 
persons sought to be first for bargains. 

And at Manhattan’s R. H. Macy & 
Co. the mob scene reached the ultimate 
when one woman, exhausted, leaned 
against a wall, suddenly found someone 
lifting her skirt. She screamed. “Oh, I’m 
terribly sorry,” gasped the embarrassed 
skirt lifter, another woman shopper. “I 
was just looking at the material in your 
slip. I thought you were a mannequin.” 

And so it went. New Yorkers couldn’t 
get enough of the best bargains the na- 
tion had seen since depression-born “fair 
trade” laws in 45 states had made it legal 
for manufacturers to fix minimum retail 
prices of their brands. 

First Gun. Last Tuesday, eight days 
after the Supreme Court ruled that re- 
tailers could ignore fair trade price agree- 
ments they had not signed (even when 
only one retailer in a state signed, all had 
been bound), Macy’s had precipitated 
the price war by slashing 6% off 5,987 
“fair traded” items. When rival stores 
matched its prices, Macy’s cut again. 

To avoid being undersold, the big 
store augmented its 80-woman force of 
comparison shoppers by several hundred. 
As the girls telephoned in prices in rival 
stores, salesmen—promptly at 1 p.m. and 
4 p.m. for four straight days—cut the 
prices of the fair-trade merchandise. Sun- 
beam Mixmasters slipped from $46.50 to 


$26.59. Toastmasters, regularly $23, went 
for $14.72. And Palm Beach suits, whose 
$29.95 price tag is almost sacred, sold at 
an irreverent $17.94. 

On Monday Macy’s said it would be 
willing to stop reductions at 6%. But 
rivals showed no tendency to accept a 
truce yet, with inventories averaging 30% 
above last year’s. Bargains in fair-trade 
items were helping to sell a lot of mer- 
chandise, like pocketbooks, which were 
not fair-traded. 

Coast to Coast. By Tuesday morn- 
ing, the war had spread to department 
stores in San Francisco and Memphis, 
drugstores in Oklahoma City and Omaha. 

Independent druggists were most 
worried. California druggist George 
Frates (now Washington representative 
of 35,000 retail druggists) had spear- 
headed the drive for fair-trade laws in 
1931, at a time when shabby “pineboard” 
stores were cut-rating legitimate drug- 
gists out of business. Last week, Frates 
was trying desperately to get new legisla- 
tion which would satisfy the courts but 
leave drug men, who carry 70% fair- 
traded merchandise, with some protec- 
tion. Joining in came 2,000 Washington- 
bound delegates of the Smaller Business 
Men’s Association, 

The biggest question was: What 
would the manufacturers of fair-traded 
goods do? Would they penalize under- 
cutters by refusing to share in the costs 
of joint advertising? Or would they re- 
fuse to sell them goods at all? Goodall- 
Sanford, Inc. (Palm Beach suits) and 
Eversharp, Inc. (pencils, pens) have al- 
ready boycotted Macy’s. 
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Only DODGE Jeb-Rated trucks bring you 
these 7 advantages of FLUID DRIVE 






2. Better Load Protection. Because 
gyrol Fluid Drive lets you start your 
truck without sudden jerks and jolts, 
it helps to eliminate the shocks that 
can shift your load and cause costly 
breakage or other damage. 
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5. Longer Tire Mileage. Less wheel- 
spin with Fluid Drive means less tire 
wear. When you start, there’s less 
slippage to grind precious rubber off 
the tread. No wonder tires of your 
Dodge ‘‘Job-Rated’”’ truck last longer! 


: *, See your nearby Dodge 
Experience It dealer —and ft behind 
k Se 

truck equippe 
with Fluid Drive. 


for yourself! #ewhlofa 
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3. Better Application of Traction. 
Fluid Drive helps to avoid wheel-spin 
. . . to make driving safer on slippery 
roads. There’s less tendency to bog 
down in mud or snow—surer going in 
off-the-highway service. 





6. Lower Upkeep Costs. Fluid Drive 


> 


acts as a “power cushion” between 
engine and clutch . . . protects vital 
moving parts from sudden shocks and 
strains. It helps keep your truck out 
of the shop and on the road. 


gyrol Fluid Drive is available on Y2-, 3/4-, and 1-ton models 





1. Greater Ease of Handling. There’s 
nothing like Fluid Drive for easy oper- 
ation! Starts are cushioned against 
shock. Your truck moves ahead with- 
out “bucking” or stalling. To slow 
down or stop, just step on the brake. 





4. More Convenience on Hills. You 
can stand on an upgrade without using 
brakes or clutch simply by slightly 
speeding up the engine. To go again, 
just step on the gas. Fluid Drive is also 
effective for downhill engine braking. 





7. Longer Truck Life. Because Fluid 
Drive reduces strain and wear on more 
than 80 parts —including engine, clutch, 
and drive line—it helps make your 
truck last longer. Ask your Dodge 
dealer for a demonstration—soon! 


Dnly DODGE builds Aah Agted” Trucks 
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more 

= precious 
today 

than ever 


the new Remington Rand 
electric 
adding 
machine 


During times like these every 

day brings new and bigger 
figurework problems—complicated 
by the demand for increased speed 
and accuracy, and personnel 
shortages. You meet these problems 
with new ease and confidence 

when you use the Remington Rand 
Electric Adding Machine. Touch 
operation is easy and natural 

with the 10-Key Keyboard — and 
the all-electrified feature keys give 
you lightning-fast addition, listing, 
subtraction and multiplication. 

It’s a real time saver—and money 
saver too. Send for details, 
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i 
Business Machines and Supplies Division ; 
1 Room 2106, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 1 
: Please send me information on the Remington Rand Electric Adding Machine. ; 
: Name : 
1 Title : 
i Company ! 
- Address ; 
; City Zone State : 
] i 
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EDUCATION 





The draft exam: 
hard or easy? 


In Princeton, N. J., this week the 
scores on 175,000 draft deferment exami- 
nation papers were being rushed to com- 
pletion. 

The passing mark is 70 on the test 
given last fortnight throughout the coun- 
try to the first batch of college students. 
(Similar tests will be given June 16, 
June 30 and July 12.) Patiently and re- 
peatedly, officials of Selective Service 
pointed out that passing the test would 
not automatically defer any student from 
the draft. It would, under present rules, 
| be taken into consideration by draft 
| boards, along with other factors, in de- 
| ciding whether a youth would or would 
not be deferred to complete his college 
education. 

Whether the test was difficult or easy 








Lichty, Field Enterprises, Inc. 

‘... And if any of youse guys feel that 

the Army has cut short yer education, 
youre wrong! It’s only beginning.” 


seemed to depend on the individual stu- 
dent. Sample questions: 

1. If a certain truck can carry a 
load of from 4 to 5 tons, what is the 
maximum of potato sacks, weighing 100 
pounds, that it can carry? (A ton equals 
2,000 pounds.) A—20. B—40. C—80. 
D—100. E—500. 

2. If the average of three fractions, 
%, 14 and v, is 14, then v equals: A— 
minus 24. B—minus %. C—7. D—1. 
E—1,. 

3. A car X passes T who is going 
20 miles per hour. When T has gone one 
mile, X is two miles ahead of him. How 
fast, in miles per hour, is X traveling? 
A—30. B—40. C—45. D—50. E—60. 

4. The radius of a circular reflector 
is 5 inches. If the radius is increased by 
10 inches, by how many square inches is 
the area increased? A—10 pi. B—25 pi. 
C—75 pi. D—100 pi. E—200 pi. 

Said Jack Rimalover of Educational 
Testing Service, which handled the ex- 
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amination chore: “The boys here at 
Princeton, and in the large Eastern cities, 
found the test easy, while those in the 
Midwest seemed to have more trouble.” 

(Correct answers: 1—D; 2—D; 3— 
E; 4—E.) ; 


South Carolina 
prepares to secede 


As a test case on racial segrega- 
tion went to trial before a 3-judge Fed- 
eral court in Charleston last week, South 
Carolina’s Governor James F. Byrnes, 
made a grim announcement: The state 
“reluctantly” would abandon its public 
school system before operating it on a 
nonsegregated basis. 

At stake is the claim of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People that the 14th Amendment 
bars segregation by its guarantee of 
“equal protection of the laws” to all. As a 
last resort, the state may make the 
schools “private” by lease to local groups. 


In one ear 
and out the other 


What makes a good listener? Why 
does as much as 70% of the spoken word 
whistle unheeded through the ears of 
some people? 

Three years ago Minnesota’s Profes- 
sor James I. Brown began to ask himself 
why some of his students, although their 
hearing was perfect, didn’t know how to 
listen or comprehend what they heard. 

After three years of research with a 
former colleague, G. Robert Carlsen of 
the University of Colorado, Brown came 
up with the answers. Here are a few: 

e @ “Some listeners are demons for 
details. They are so busy listening for 
all the statistics in a lecture that they 
fail to hear the main theme.” 

ee “Students with strong opinions 
on a given subject show up with poor 
marks in a listening test in that subject. 
They hear a speaker state a theory and 
immediately busy themselves preparing 
an argument for it.” 

e e “Mind-wandering, due to dis- 
tractions, is another common failing. It 
is not difficult to avoid distractions, but 
some students do not even try.” 

e e “Some students are good read- 
ers, but poor listeners. Their visual recog- 
nition of words is good, their auditory 
translations of sound poor.” 

ee Excessive “impressionability” 
slows comprehension. That is, the use of 
“emotionally-loaded words,” strongly in- 
dicating approval or disapproval, upsets 
some listeners. 

Scheduled for all freshmen at Minn- 
esota next fall: a Brown-Carlsen listen- 
ing test to determine which students need 
special coaching in understanding what 
they hear. 
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Talk to your 
PHOENIX-CONNECTICUT GROUP Agent 


You know the shriveled value of today’s dollar. It’s forcibly brought 
home to you dozens of times each week — every time you buy anything, 
even a sandwich and a cup of coffee. Of course, building costs are up, too. 
For instance, the costs of rebuilding in other years were: 


1931 . « o e+ «+ 4 pescent tess 
if we ee 
1950 . . « « «6s = SO percent tess 


than the costs of rebuilding at today’s prices. 
If the insurance you are now carrying on your property is based on 
prices of any year prior to 1951, you are not adequately protected at 


psesent day values. Your Phoenix-Connecticut agent will be glad to 
review your policies with you. Call him today. 


A HOEMIX-COMMECTICUT 


GROUP OF INSURANCE COMPANIES 
Time Tried and Fire Tested 


The Phoenix Insurance Co. The Central States Fire Insurance Co, 
Hartford, Connecticut Wichita, Kansas 
The Connecticut Fire Insurance Co. Adlantic Fire Insurance Co. 
Hartford, Connecticut Raleigh, North Carolina 
Equitable Fire & Marine Insurance Co. Great Eastern Fire Insurance Co. 
Providence, Rhode Island White Plains, New York 
Minneapolis Fire & Marine Insurance Co. Reliance Insurance Co. of Canada 
Minneapolis, Minnesota Montreal, P. Q., Canada 
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Home sewing machine comes of age 


After 100 years it’s more popular than ever 


A century ago people shook their 
heads over that contraption Elias Howe 
had invented—the sewing machine. 
Wouldn’t it put all the poor sewing girls 
out of work? Today sewing machines are 
in nine out of every ten American homes. 
And there are more sewing girls than ever 
before. The difference is that most of 
them are sewing for themselves in their 
own homes. 

Figures to prove that the nation is 
in the midst of a home-sewing boom have 
been gathered just now because the old- 
est manufacturer of home machines, the 
Singer Sewing Machine Co., celebrates its 
hundredth anniversary this week. Attend- 
ance at Singer sewing courses last year 
was double that of five years ago. Pattern 
sales—200 million—have doubled since 
1948. Some 52 million U.S. women wield 
a needle. But this includes those who 
merely darn, patch or sew on buttons. 
Actually, 29 million are creative sewers. 

Ladies First. Surveys show that 
most of the home seamstresses are under 
35—young housewives, professional and 
business women and teen-agers. Their 
main output is clothes for themselves. 
Next come household articles, little girls’ 
clothes, baby clothes and—at the tag end 
—things for boys and men. 

Mary Brooks Picken, whose Singer 


Sewing Book is to the novice seamstress 
what the Boston Cooking-School Cook 
Book is to the beginning cook, says wom- 
en today don’t sew for utility. They aim 
for style, and they don’t miss their mark. 
A freshman at the University of Wiscon- 
sin explained, “I can’t get the kind of 
clothes I want for the price I can pay— 
so I make them.” 

There are plenty of places for a 
beginner to learn. Last year 3 million 
students studied the craft with 50,000 
home economics teachers. Instruction 
also comes via television. When the De- 
partment of Agriculture gave a series of 
experimental sewing programs last year 
it got 1,000 telephone calls in two days: 
And then there is the sewing center, the 
modern version of the sewing bee. Singer 
has 1,367 classrooms where the prospec- 
tive sewer can take courses in dress- 
making or home decoration at $15 for 
eight two-hour lessons (teen-agers get 
theirs for $8). Sewing machine purchas- 
ers get one course free. 

Buttons & Bows. Lessons in the 
use of attachments are also free. With 
these many devices, the sewer becomes a 
one-woman assembly line. She can turn 
out ten yards of ruffling in ten minutes. 
She can make ruffling or pleating and 
stitch it to the garment all in one opera- 


Double eyeful of fashion 


So women can keep soap out of 
their eyes, wind out of their hair and 
men out of breath, fashion designers 
have given them these spectacles: plas- 


tic shampoo goggles rimmed with ab- 
sorbent terry cloth (left) and visored 
sun glasses with slotted temples that 
hold scarves to the head. 





Boom. What did Elias Howe do to the 
poor sewing girl? (SEE: Home sewing) 


tion. She can embroider, make button- 
holes, darn, turn out braiding or cord de- 
signs. She can even make a rug of old 
nylon stockings, wool or cotton. New for 
this summer is the Singer blind-stitch 
attachment that makes an invisible hem. 

Sewing gadgets are just as numerous. 
To make scalloped edges on this season’s 
many white collars, capes and bolero 
jackets there is the Traum Dressmaker 
Guide (29¢) of lightweight aluminum 
with easy-to-see markings on both sides. 
The same manufacturer also has a new 
chalk skirt marker ($1.25) which marks 
hem and cutting line in one operation. 
The Fold-away Cutting Board made by 
John Dritz & Son, is designed for women 
with limited space. It has clear grainline 
and yardstick markings every inch as an 
aid to true bias or with-the-grain cutting. 

Biggest little item of all—for spar- 
ing eyes and nerves—is Dritz’s self- 
threading sewing machine needle (49¢). 
Simply slide the thread down the shank 
of the needle—and it’s ready to sew. 


Props for flowers 


Tulips and roses, used as table 
decorations, can be stubborn. The most 
graceful branch will topple over when left 
alone. The simplest flower arrangement 
sometimes won't stay put without gadgets 
to hold it up. 

Mrs. Helen Hopkins discovered this 
six years ago when she began to design 
flower arrangements for her Montclair, 
N. J., home. By the time she had won 
prizes for her arrangements and become 
an accredited judge for the National 
Council of State Garden Clubs she had 
learned what gadgets were needed to do 
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‘The NEW MAYTAG AUTOMATIC 
gets clothes cleanest! 





——— , ie i | Only Maytag has 
. . eae & Gyrafoam action! 




























Gyrafoam washing action! That’s 
what it takes to wash clothes really 
clean. And the Maytag Automatic 
is the only automatic that has it. 


Gyrafoam action has been proved 
in millions of homes as the best and 
safest way to remove even the most 
stubborn dirt and grime. 





Completely automatic, your new 
Maytag is so easy to use. Just set 
two simple controls. Maytag 
washes, rinses, spin-dries your 













o @ clothes. It does the complete wash, 
e- | then even turns itself off. Your 
ld clothes are fluffy, light, tangle-free, 
- almost ready to iron! 
~ | Put your Maytag anywhere — it 
1s. | needs no bolting down. 
's | When you choose your automatic 
ro = washer—look for the name you can 
— } have confidence in—Maytag. The 
“5 . Maytag Company, Newton, Iowa. 
2W : 
ks : 
mn. ae ; 
by | 
en | , 
ne | WASHERS « IRONERS « RANGES « FREEZERS 
an 
1g. | 
ar- 
1 f- 
‘). 
nk | 
lea a New! 
ost a 
7 The Maytag 
7 Dutch Oven Gas Range! ° 
hi Everything you want in a range. Big, 

is : 
cn super-insulated oven keeps all the ‘ 
ir, heat in—cooks with gas turned off. ; 
on Table-Serve broiler, Dutch cooker 4 ‘ 
me | well, giant burners, and visual height 
nal controls, America’s Biggest Washer Value! Gyra- 
1ad saat asl 3 foam action, big double-walled tub, exclu- 
do ; jo other range is so easy to keep sive Roller Water Remover, three models. 
ER clean. Your dealer has five Maytag Choice of more than 6,000,000 homemakers. 


gas ranges to show you. See your dealer for free demonstration. 
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“Pardon the interruption—but I just remembered 
this is the day of the week I put Drano in all the drains!” 


Dangerous sewer germs lurk in every drain. No liq- 
uid disinfectant budge the muck they breed 
in. It takes Drano to unclog drains and keep them 
running free and clear. Use Drano once a week 
—every week. Won’t harm septic tanks. Makes 
them work better. Get Drano today at your grocery 
or hardware store. Also available in Canada. 





“She won't go anywhere until he gets 
American Express Travelers Cheques.” 


Honeymoons «(and all trips) are carefree when your travel cash is pro- 
tected by American Express Travelers Cheques. If lost or stolen, you get a 
quick refund . . . and you can spend them everywhere. American Express 
Travelers Cheques are the most widely accepted cheques in the world. 
Insist on American Express Travelers Cheques at BANKS, Railway Ex- 
press and Western Union offices. Only 75¢ per $100. 


CONVENIENT AS CASH—100% SAFE 
AMERICAN EXPRESS 


TRAVELERS CHEQUES 
EXPRESS YOUR PREFERENCE FOR THE BEST! 








Wide World 
Better than banisters. Kids slide di- 
rect to cowboy suits. (SEE: Basement) 


a successful job. But no one store carried 
all of them. 

To aid other flower arrangers, she 
assembled them in a kit, showed the re- 
sult to a few buyers and, by last week, 
had a new business on her hands. 

Her Flower Master Kit holds 100 
items. Among them are needle holders 
for anchoring flowers and plants, water- 
proof clay and paraffin for securing hold- 
ers to containers, flower picks to strength- 
en weak stems and a new discovery— 
clay strips for shaping stems in curves. 
With the kit comes a colorfully illustrated 
book by Mrs. Hopkins on flower arrange- 
ment. The whole costs $4.95. 


Welcome, stranger 


A stranger from “up north” of 
Grafton, N.D., went into the W. W. Rey- 
leck department store last fortnight to 
buy herself a new dress and came out a 
happy martyr to mistaken identity. While 
she was busy in the fitting room, the 
dress she had worn in was picked up by 
a clerk and sold to another woman. The 
dispossessed customer walked out in a 
new dress, compliments of the house. 


Washington shortage: 
typists wanted 


The apple of Uncle Sam’s eye to- 
day is a woman who can type and who 
is looking for work. So popular is her 
kind that the massive bureaucratic ma- 
chine in Washington now cranks them 
through exams and ratings and into jobs 
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in one day. “We could place several thou- 
sand of them tomorrow,”* says a spokes- 
man for the U.S. Civil Service Commis- 
sion. 

The Government, however, has no 
more trouble finding stenographers and 
typists than do most other employers 
across the nation. The reason: sheer 
scarcity, traceable in large measure to 
the low birth rate of the depression years. 

Lure. Some companies have re- 
sorted to paying women to learn typing. 
At Du Pont, in Wilmington, Del., for ex- 
ample, girls are paid on a full-time basis 
for working half-time and going to secre- 
tarial school the other half. The girls 
must pay their own tuition. But after 
they finish school and have worked full- 
time for a year, the company reimburses 
them half their tuition costs. A year later 
it returns the second half. 

Except for a few attempts, mostly 
thwarted by Congressional criticism, the 
Government has done little training. Ne- 
cessity may force it to do more. The 
Civil Service Commission at least was 
talking up the idea last week. 

The previous week the Commission 
took a positive step to snare more re- 
cruits, already trained. It lowered the 
minimum age to 17 for Federal stenog- 
raphers and typists in the Washington 
area. Any 17-year-olds hired, it stipu- 
lated, must live with their parents or 
other responsible relatives. For Federal 
jobs elsewhere in the nation, the age 
limit remained at 18. 


Basement bargain 


Business went up as customers slid 
down last week at the Tiny Towne Chil- 
dren’s Shop in Upper Darby, Pa. (see 
photo). The slide leading to a new base- 
ment shop for boys is the first in any 
store, says owner Leon Luria. Mothers 
think it’s terrific. Quite a few of them 
slide down, too. 

*All told throughout the nation the Govern- 


ment is hiring new civilian employees at the rate 
of 1,500 daily. 





Corka for Pathfinder 
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AUTOMATIC 
TOASTER 
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See the General Electric Automatic Toaster at your G-E dealer's, 


[onderfuf! ...TOAST “POPS UP” 


OR “STAYS DOWN” INSIDE! 


Toast—when you want it! 


If you’re ready when your toast is . . . fine! This new 
General Electric Automatic Toaster will pop it up! 
If you're not—set the control knob, and a special 
built-in device will keep your toast down until you 
want it! 


Toast—as you want it! 


Again G.E. leaves it up to you. Have your toast your 
way ... light, medium or dark. Just set the control 
knob and this G-E wonder does the rest . . . uni- 
formly . . . from the first slice to the very last! And 
you'll get crisp, munchy toast every time! 


A “snap” to clean! 


The “‘Snap-in” Crumb Tray whisks in and out. No 
more turning upside down to empty crumbs! Cleans 
in a speedy 10 seconds! No trouble at all! General 
Electric Company, Bridgeport 2, Connecticut. 


Specifications subject to change without notice. 


“Toast to Your Taste—Every Time” 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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| WEAR 
FALSE TEETH 


Is 
et my mouth fee 
teil, clean and cool 


No DEN “ae me* 





*“A Polident bath always 
leaves my dental plates clean 
and fresh tasting. I never 
worry about Denture Breath,, 
(It’s wonderful!” 


Mr. J. G. W., Kohoka, Mon 


When plates taste bad—feel hot and 
heavy in your mouth, watch out for 
Denture Breath. False teeth need the 
special care of a special denture 
cleanser—Polident. For a smile that 
sparkles ... for a mouth that feels 
cool, clean and fresh... for freedom 
from worry about Denture Breath 
... soak your plates in Polident 
every day. Costs only about a 
cent a day to use. 


NO BRUSHING 


Soak plate or bridge 
daily—fifteen minutes 
or more—in a fresh, 
cleansing solution of 
Polident and water. 


POLIDENT 


RECOMMENDED BY MORE DENTISTS 
THAN ANY OTHER DENTURE CLEANSER 
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The miracle on 35th Street 


Astounded Chicago finds the White Sox in the lead 


Some 13 years ago someone in 
Chicago thought 35th Street ought to be 
renamed Comiskey Road because it was 
the location of Comiskey Park, home of 
the town’s American League White Sox. 
City Council members thought it was a 
joke, jocularly suggested that Seventh 
Place would be a better name, since it rep- 
resented the Sox’s usual league standing. 

Last week, however, any move to re- 
name 35th Street probably would have 
received a better fate in Chicago. The 
city was doing civic handsprings for a 
surprising, driving White Sox team that 
had gone to the top of the league, 31% 
games ahead of the Yankees, and was 
hopeful of staying there. 

The Sox put together a 14-game win- 
ning streak and got a rousing reception 
from Chicago after an Eastern road trip. 
Next they blew one to the Athletics, split 
a double-header with Boston, then 
bounced back to take two games from 
Boston on June 4. Delirious Chicagoans 
had visions of the first Sox pennant since 
the club carried the A.L. flag into the 
scandalous “Black Sox” Series of 1919. 

One year ago, the Sox had been in 
their accustomed seventh place, had fin- 
ished the season a dismal sixth. This year 
they turned into a fighting, clawing outfit 
that was winning games by smart, heads- 
up “percentage” baseball and an unwill- 
ingness to give in. 

Bits & Pieces. The credit seems to 
belong to two men: general manager 


Frank Lane, who assembled a remarkable 
patchwork team of cast-offs and _ has- 
beens, and freshman manager Paul Rich- 
ards (picked by Lane), who saw that 
every bit of playing potentiality in every 
member of the team was used to the full. 

Sparking the Sox are such trading 
finds as Chico Carrasquel, whom Lane 
wangled from the Brooklyn Dodgers 18 
months ago, and who now is probably the 
best shortstop in the American League; 
Orestes Minoso, slugging third baseman 
acquired in a three-way deal with the 
Athletics and the Cleveland Indians, now 
a possible “rookie of the year” candidate; 
and first baseman Eddie Robinson, late 
of Washington, now among the league’s 
home run leaders. 

Other standouts include ex-Athletic 
Nelson Fox, once regarded as too little 
to play major league ball, but currently 
near the top of the A.L. batting list; 
pitcher Joe Dobson, whom the Red Sox 
had airily tossed in as something extra 
on another deal; and Richard’s best 
pitcher, Billy Pierce, another trading 
find from the Tigers. 

Magician. With this assorted cast, 
Richards worked miracles, juggling his 
pitching staff, cutting the percentage 
corners, trying anything that promised to 
work out in his favor. How long would 
it last? Nobody was sure, but hustling 
Paul Richards was sure of one thing. 
While he was around, the Sox wouldn’t 
droop for want of trying. Said Richards: 
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Wide World 


Surging Sox. For Richards, Minoso, & Co., an unbelievable year? (SEE: Miracle) 
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Proved better 


on 5,000,000 cars! 





| Signed. For Greenberg, Billy and father 
; Troy Davidson, a deal. (SEE: Record) 


“We have no stars—no big guys—just a 
team that’s hard to beat. We could steal 
the pennant in a tight race.” If Richards 
and his White Sox do it, a jubilant City 


; Council might want to rename 35th 
' Street after all. First Place would sound 
, fine to Chicagoans. 

t 

2 ° 

Pray for sunshine 

mn 

: Marietta, Ohio, was agog. Coming 
“ June 16 is the second Marietta regatta, 
1 biggest event in intercollegiate rowing. 
j* Principal local concern: rain, which last 
= year nearly washed out the race after 
. its transfer from Poughkeepsie, N.Y., 
t , é 

‘ for the first time. Biggest concern of 11 


rival college crews: the University of 
Washington, which swept all three of 
1950’s Marietta events. 





For the record 









New no-rub way to wax! 


Waxing a car used to mean hours of the hardest 


In Chicago, heavyweight champion kind of rubbing. Now it’s a 20-minute take-it-easy job! 


Ezzard Charles, making his eighth title 
defense, outslugged _light-heavyweight 
champ Joey Maxim and won for himself, | 
in an otherwise dull fight, increasing re- | 
spect as world titleholder. Next Charles | 


And Johnson's Car-Plate not only saves you time and 


work ... it actually gives your car a tougher, brighter, 
longer-lasting wax protection! 


More than 5 million car owners have proved it since 


appearance: a third title bout against 
ageless Jersey Joe Walcott, in Pittsburgh, 
July 18. 

e@ @ In Indianapolis, Lee Wallard of 
Altamont, N.Y., driving in the fastest 
field in the 35-year-old history of the 
Memorial Day 500-mile automobile race, 
set the event’s fastest time (126.24 mph 
average), won its biggest purse ($63,- 
612). 


Reader's Digest published an article describing this 
sensational chemical discovery. 





Get Johnson's Car-Plate at your service station or regular wax 
dealer's. Just spread it on the clean finish of your cor... let 

it dry... and wipe lightly. That's all it takes to wax your car to 
a “diamond shine"! 


only $1.00. Today's the day to try it. 


a. 10-oz. can of Car-Plate does any car twice .. s and costs 
' 






@ e In Winston-Salem, N. C., Cleve- 
land Indians general manager Hank 
Greenberg signed local pitching sensa- 
tion Billy Joe Davidson, 18 (without ever 
seeing him throw a ball), for a bonus 


HOW TO CLEAN BEFORE YOU WAX @ Wox should clwoys be opplied to o CLEAN 
' €ar. The finish should be free of road film and decomposed point. For this reason it is 
' important that you cleon your cor thoroughly before applying Car-Plate. For quick, eosy 
cleaning, Johnson's Cornu is recommended. It does the job fast and sofely—leaves a perfect 





” , - surface for o sparkling Car-Plote finish, 

rid “well over $100,000”—reputedly the high- | © 

e) est ever paid a ballplayer. “Johnson’s’’, ‘‘Car-Plate’’ and “‘Carnu’’ are the trademarks of 8. C. Johnson & Son, Inc. © 8. C. Johnson & Son, Inc., Racine, Wis., 1961 
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‘Green magic’ from Grandma's herbs 


Plant chlorophyll is accepted as valuable medicine 


For sores and wounds, Grandma 
and her kind in centuries before her 
swore by such home remedies as mashed- 
up leaves of coltsfoot or the weedy plan- 
tain. And a decoction made from canker 
lettuce won high praise as a gargle. 

Last week more and more medical 
experts were willing to admit that maybe 
the old folks weren’t so crazy after all. 
For chlorophyll, the mysterious green 
pigment in plants, was working “green 
magic” in a host of medical cases. Just 
last month, the American Medical As- 
sociation, ultra-cautious in accepting new 
remedies, finally approved chlorophyll 
for local application. And such ethical 
pharmaceutical houses as the Rystan 
Co. of Mt. Vernon, N. Y., after years of 
struggle, could look toward a fast-grow- 
ing business manufacturing chlorophyll 
products for doctors’ prescription. 

Chlorophyll is the chemical that 
takes air, water and sunlight and some- 
how changes them into the plant sugars 
and starches that are the foundation for 
all life. Extracted commercially from 
alfalfa—a couple of pounds from a ton— 
it has been used for years as a green dye 
in soaps, as a room deodorant, and as a 
decay-battling, gum-helping toothpaste. 

Clinic Tests. From Army wards and 
clinics have come dramatic reports of 
how chlorophyll’s use on wounds has 
cleaned up wound odors so bad they 
turned the stomachs of doctors and 
nurses walking down the halls. It has 
promoted healing of skin troubles, bone 
infections, and leg ulcers that resisted 
standard treatment. One patient—after 
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13 years and 14 operations had failed to 
cure a leg ulcer—wanted the limb am- 
putated. Treatment with chlorophyll 
brought healing in six months. Another 
ulcer, of 34 years duration, was cleaned 
up in three weeks. 

Now the green medicine is being put 
to work on stomach ulcers, with amazing 
results. In one clinic, 74 patients with 
gastric and duodenal ulcers got a radi- 
cally new treatment. Special diets were 
tossed out the window; they could eat 
spicy foods, drink anything—even alco- 
holic beverages—and smoke as they liked. 
But five times a day they took a powder 
containing chlorophyll. Within one to 
three days, painful symptoms disappeared 
for three fourths of the patients; com- 
plete healing followed in two to seven 
weeks. And some of the ulcers had been 
of 12 years standing. 

Deodorant. Nearly as dramatic is 
chlorophyll’s action on body odors. De- 
spite misleading advertising claims, chlor- 
ophyll can’t kill all perspiration smells. 
Research carried out for the Rystan Co. 
by an independent laboratory shows nor- 
mal, freshly excreted sweat is odorless 
until bacteria, cell debris and dirt on the 
skin cause it to break down. Chloro- 
phyll, the laboratory reported, does not 
appear in fresh sweat. Thus it cannot 
stamp out odors created on the skin. 

But sometimes body processes get 
out of whack and extra loads are thrown 
on the sweat glands. Abnormal, internal- 
ly-caused odors result; it is these that 
chlorophyll can attack. 

How does chlorophyll promote heal- 


Howard Graff 


Smell detector. Osmometers tell whether chlorophyll kills odors. (SEE: Green) 








Rystan Co., Inc. 


Before and after. Plant magic for slow- 
healing, odorous wounds. (SEE: Green) 


ing? How can it erase some body odors 
and eliminate garlic, onion or alcohol 
fumes from the mouth and from the 
lungs? Nobody is sure. A century ago 
physiologists were struck by chlorophyll’s 
close chemical similarity to the blood’s 
hemoglobin. Apparently it acts as a cat- 
alyst that helps normal body functions 
work better. But modern science still 
isn’t sure enough to be as positive as 
Grandma was with her coltsfoot and 
canker lettuce. 


Chemical ‘eyes’ 
in a test tube 


The stuff in the test tube was vita- 
min A from fish oils, an enzyme taken 
from horse livers, an enzyme-helper from 
yeast, and a protein chemical extracted 
from the retina of animal eyes. They had 
been mixed together by a Harvard Uni- 
versity team of biological chemists—Pro- 
fessor George Wald, Dr. Ruth Hubbard 
and Paul K. Brown. In that test tube, 
the miracle of “sight” took place. 

When the tube was put into the dark, 
the enzyme and its helper changed the 
vitamin A into a yellow pigment called 
retinene. This in turn was captured by 
the protein—opsin—to form a reddish- 
purple compound, rhodopsin. When the 
tube was exposed to light, the process re- 
versed. Rhodopsin was bleached to -reti- 
nene and opsin; the retinene broke down 
into enzymes and vitamin A. 

The same thing happens in your eye 
as it adapts itself to light and dark. Thus 
for the first time a controlled chemical 
“eye” had been made to “see” in the test 
tube. It marked a pioneer step that may 
lead to a better understanding of vision 
—and of some of the eye defects that now 
baffle doctors. 

Unanswered Questions. Explain- 
ing the process last week, Professor Wald 
called it “just the starting point. There’s 
still a lot of chemistry to learn. Why does 
it turn red? How does this chemical re- 
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action produce the electrical message to 
the brain that results in vision?” 

Wald and his associates already have 
a clue to the second question. In the 
rhodopsin bleaching, they found that 
highly reactive sulfhydryl groups—sulfur 
and hydrogen—are released. When the 
Harvard team added a silver nitrate solu- 
tion to the test tube, its reaction with 
the sulfhydryl groups produced an elec- 
tric current. “Of course there’s no silver 
nitrate in the eye,” Wald said, “but it 
gives us a lead to work on.” 


Transplant failure 


A year ago Mrs. Ruth Tucker lay 
on an operating table in Chicago. Her 
kidneys had developed cysts which great- 
ly slashed their efficiency. In the next 
room, a woman died, and within minutes 
a monumental surgical experiment took 
place (PATHFINDER, July 12, 1950). 

By prearranged plan, one of Mrs. 
Tucker’s kidneys was replaced with the 
left kidney from the dead woman. Then 
surgeons settled back for the long wait 
which would determine whether history’s 
first successful transplant of a major 
human organ had been accomplished. 

Check-up. Last week the waiting 
was over. A recent operation, doctors an- 
nounced, showed the kidney had shrunk 
from a normal fist-size to that of a hazel- 
nut. Although examinations last November 
indicated blood was still flowing through 
the kidney, the organ apparently never had 
performed normal purifying functions. 

With one kidney partly efficient, 
Mrs. Tucker’s life expectancy was “pretty 
good,” doctors said. And they chalked 
up another bit of evidence that learning 
to match tissues from different persons 
for successful transplanting is still one 
of medicine’s great challenges. 





Harvard University 
Wald. “Seeing” things with horse livers, 
fish oils, opsin and yeast. (SEE: Eyes) 
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Bias-cut shorts 

New! No-bind GIVVIES®, 
Three comfortable styles. 
Colors, whites, stripes. 


“Patented and Sanforized 





Broadcloth shorts 


Fully cut. Sanforized. 
Two styles. Colors, whites, 
stripes. Fast colors. 


the best buy in underwear! 


ye ge 


Fig Leaf briefs Combed T-shirts Athletic undershirts Knitted shorts 

Double panel in seat. Knit from highly absorbent Fine combed cotton yarn. Gentle athietic 

Finest elastic in waist- Hanespun cotton yarns. Fully a absorbent. Double-panel seat. Finest 
band and leg openings. Sag resistant. Trim-fit Swiss rib. elastic waistband. 


You get more style, more wear, more comfort 
at Hanes prices. Why pay more? 
P. H. Hanes Knitting Company, Winston-Salem 1, N. C. 


underwear « sportswear « children's sleepers 
















THE U. S. DEPT. 
AGRICULTURE 
SAYS: 






“A steam pressure canner 
is required for processing 
meats, practically all vege- |: 
tables except tomatoes and nf 
other non-acid foods. It is not safe to can 
such foods at home unless a pressure canner 
is available.” 


FOR EASIER, SAFER, BETTER 


HOME CANNING 
ALWAYS usea... 


























For the best in home canning, smart thrifty 
homemakers use (National) Presto PREs- 
SURE CANNERS. (No more of the old-fash- 
ioned, unsafe, open-kettle or oven methods.) 
‘Takethe guess-work outofhomecanning. 
Get perfect results every time! More home- 
makers use (National) Presto PRESSURE 
CANNERS than all other makes combined. 
Your choice of two sizes, equipped with wire 
canning basket and 128-page illustrated instruc- 
tion and recipe book. 
21-quart—Holds 7 quart or 18 pint or 4 half- 
gallon jars. 
16-quart—Holds 7 quart or 9 pint jars. 
Available wherever quality housewares are sold. 
NATIONAL PRESSURE COOKER COMPANY 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin 
World's Largest Manufacturer of Pressure Cookers. 


. 


Jane B., interviewed upon taking up her 
new duties, admitted: “That let-down feel- 
ing about 3 every afternoon was hurting my 
chances for advancement and extra money, 
until I learned I could fight fatigue safely 
with NODOZ AWAKENERS.” 

“Now I snap alert quickly — get a lift with- 
out a letdown whenever I feel drowsy. 
Now I’m the boss’s biggest bargain.” 


FIGHT FATIGUE SAFELY _23e=3 


Each tablet contains 
caffeine only— the 
same amount a8 an | go rages 
average cup of coffee. 7% 
ASK YOUR DOCTOR 
SOLD AT DRUG STORES EVERYWHERE 
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‘Spiritual therapy’ in Philadelphia 


Episcopal rector records hundreds of cures 


Every Thursday as many as 200 
persons slip quietly into fortress-like old 
St. Stephen’s Protestant Episcopal Church 
in downtown Philadelphia, listen earnestly 
to the Rev. Alfred W. Price, then file to 
the altar rail where they kneel beneath 
a magnificent mosaic of the Last Supper. 
There Dr. Price lays his hands gently on 
the heads of the supplicants and intones 
this prayer: 

“May the mercy of God and the love 
of our Lord Jesus Christ and the power 
of His Holy Spirit, which are here now, 
enter your soul, your mind, and your body 
for healing, Amen.” 

During the eight years that tall (6 
feet, 4 inches) Dr. Price has practiced 
“spiritual therapy” at 128-year-old St. 
Stephen’s, he has, he says, seen faith and 
prayer heal every type of disease from 
colds to cancer, arthritis to chronic al- 
coholism, earache to epilepsy. 

“At first,” recalls Dr. Price, a World 
War I fighting marine who was wounded 
in France, “I could not bring myself to 
believe that these people were cured of 
organic disease. | would express my 
pleasure when informed of a cure, but in 
my heart I would say that the doctor must 
have made a wrong diagnosis. Finally 
evidence came from laboratory tests and 


X-rays which proved conclusively that or- 
ganic cures were a reality.” 

Healing Without Magic. Dr. Price 
claims no magic for his hands. “I simply 
try to discipline my life,” he explains, 
“so that I may be a channel fit for the in- 
flow of God’s healing. But there have 
been too many who have received healing 
at the altar of St. Stephen’s to leave any 
doubt that any sickness is too far ad- 
vanced for God to heal.” 

The files of wealthy St. Stephen’s (en- 
dowment: some $750,000) bulge with 
hundreds of grateful testimonials to God’s 
power as exemplified through the rector 
and his “Hour of Miracles.” 

In contrast to Christian Science, Dr. 
Price believes in utilizing all resources— 
material and spiritual—in the cure of 
disease. But he holds it is one of the 
church’s chief functions to “heal the sick 
and say unto them, the Kingdom of God 
is come nigh unto you.” 

Dr. Price, who in nine years at St. 
Stephen’s has boosted membership from 
188 to 550, suggests three techniques 
which will “enable you to create the 
proper conditions so that Christ’s healing 
life and power will flow into you”: 

1—Relax your body and mind so that 
all tension goes out of you. 





Pathfinder-Acme 


Laying-on-of-hands. Faith & prayer work “miracles” at St. Stephen’s Church. 
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2—Concentrate the spiritual energies 
upon God and conceive of His power flow- 
ing through you to re-create you. 

3—Give thanks to God for the in- 
crease of power within. 

Many people, Dr. Price concedes, feel 
that in the light of 20th Century knowl- 
edge it is foolish and misleading to expect 
healing through prayer. 

“But,” he declares, “what a travesty 
this is on the teachings of Jesus who went 
about doing good and healing all manner 
of sickness, and who sent His disciples on 
four healing missions and willed that men 


should be transmitters of His healing 
life.” 


The silent apes 


University of Chicago philosopher 
Mortimer J. Adler last fortnight had re- 
vived a controversy that last flared in 
Tennessee’s famous “monkey trial” of 
1925. 

In a lecture called “The Defense of 
Man Against Darwin,” Adler lashed out 
at the theory of evolution, declared that 
man has no close relations in the animal 
kingdom because he is completely dif- 
ferent from other animals. Not until a 
scientist shows him an ape who can speak 
“in simple declarative sentences,” Adler 
said, would he admit a close bond between 
man and monkey. 

At Harvard, Professor Alfred S. 
Romer, director of the university’s Mu- 
seum of Comparative Zoology, had no 
talking ape for Adler but did have a sharp 
retort: 

“Adler’s statements are laughable. 
... His field is philosophy, not biology... 
This is the kind of statement William 
Jennings Bryan used to make in the Bible 


Belt.” 


*‘Penitence for sin’ 


Delegates to the 163rd General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in 
the USA -voted last week to modify the 
denomination’s strict stand on marriage 
and divorce. 

Assembled in Cincinnati, they adopt- 
ed a recommendation that the remarriage 
of divorced persons (now permitted only 
for the innocent partner in a divorce 
based on adultery or willful desertion), 
be allowed “when sufficient penitence for 
sin and failure is evidenced, and a firm 
purpose and endeavor after Christian 
marriage is demonstrated.” 

The recommendation, which would 
amend—for only the fourth time—the 
church’s 222-year-old Confession of Faith, 
must be approved by two thirds of the 
262 local presbyteries. 

The 880 delegates also condemned 
mercy killing on the ground that it is 
contrary to the Sixth Commandment, and 
chose Dr. Eugene C. Blake of Pasadena, 
Calif., as Stated Clerk—top Presbyterian 
administrator. 
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If you love me like I love you 
Let Sergeants keep me good as new! 


You'll find a Sergeant’s Dog Care Product for nearly every need. 


Newest is liquid SKIP-BATH. Quick, 
dog without bathing! Also kills odors, fleas, ticks! Other prod- 
ucts for worms, itching, ear troubles, insufficient vitamins. All 
safe, fast-acting. All veterinarian-certified. Relied on for 76 
years. FREE: famous, colorful Sergeant’s Dog Book. At drug or 
pet store—or write Sergeant’s, Dept. F-10, Richmond 20, Virginia. 


Sergeants dog care products 


easy way to clean your 








Don’t Neglect Slipping 


FALSE TEETH 


Do false teeth drop, slip or wobble when you 
talk, eat, laugh or sneeze? Don't be annoyed 
and embarrassed by such handicaps. FAS- 
TEETH, an alkaline (non-acid) powder to 
sprinkle on your plates, keeps false teeth more | 
firmly set. Gives confident feeling of security | 
and added comfort. No gummy, gooey, pasty | 
taste or feeling. Get FASTEETH today at any 
drug store. 


BOy-O'Boy POPS RIGHT! 


3-IN-ONE A4KEs IT RUN 
LIKE NEW 








| spring, summer and fall. Just think—o 


NOW YOU CAN HAVE A 













QUICKLY, EASILY 


MOW-MASTER not only does a beoutiful 
job of mowing gross and cutting toll 
weeds, it also pulverizes autumn leoves. 
it keeps the lawn fresh and clean looking 


powerful 2 H.P. Engine—direct drive— 
easy operation—triple duty and long 
season use, All in one machine. No 
wonder MOW-MASTERS are populor. 


FINEST POWER 
MOWER uci 


PROPULSION ENGINE CORP. 


7th St. & Sunshine Rd. Dept. PF-6 Kansas City 15, Ks. 
Write for illu-treted folder ot once. 


“Gentlemen: Please send me your Wlustrated folder, describing 
the MOW-MASTER Line of Power Mowers ond Grind-o-leol 
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Throw Away 


Switch to 


MEDICO 


FILTER 


When filter turns 
brown—in Medico 
Pipes or Cigarette Holders—throw it 
away, with the nicotine, juices, flakes 
and tars it has trapped. Insert fresh 
filter for cooler, cleaner, dryer, 


sweeter s moking. 


MEDICO V.F.Q. 
(Very Fine Quality) 
Pipes of fine selected 
imported briar. $2 
With 10 filters — 


MEDICO MEDALIST 


Just Introduced! Pipes 
of the choicest 
imported briar. 
Splendid value—> I 50 


Wide variety of styles and sizes. 
Write $. M. Frank & Co., N. Y., for Booklet P 


MEDICO CIGARETTE HOLDERS 


BINOCULARS 


(Made in Germany) 
Precision ground lenses and center 
focusing gives exact eye adjustment, 
large M_ objectives. 8 mile 

range. St built. Weight 10 oz. 
Extra wide Field of view. Satisfac- 
tlon guaranteed or money refunded. 
Send check or money order. § O85 Post- 


CRITERION CO., DEPT. PFB-23 paid 
438 Asylum St. 


q Hartford 3, Conn. 


BUILD A CEDAR CLOSET 


WITH A PAINT BRUSH 


CEDAR-LUX ‘is the cedar lining you put on with 
a brush. Just mix with plain water. Dries three times 
as hard as plaster. Lasts a lifetime. Now any man or 
woman can cedarize ordinary closets, boxes, trunks, 
recreation rooms, dens and rumpus rooms, 


Not a substitute for cedar! It’s the real thing! 
Specially prepared compound of genuine red cedar 
wood. Brush on or apply with trowel or spray. Re- 
surfaces walls sealing all cracks and crevices where 
moths could breed. Cedar-Lux won't rub off on cloth- 
ing. Neutralizes body odor in clothing. One pound 
covers 10 to 12 square feet. Light pink in color. Give 
your closets that clean, sweet, fresh odor of the 
North woods. Instructions simple to follow. Have fun! 
Save money! Enjoy cedar fragrance! Make every closet 
a cedar closet and be free of moths! ORDER TODAY! 
YOU MUST BE SATISFIED OR YOUR MONEY BACK 
Ask your dealer or order direct. 
5 Ib. can $6.95. 10 Ib. can $12.95 postpaid. 


Cedar-Lux Products Co. 27t.F%,709 Main st; 
DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 





FUN- WITH THE NEWS 





Scrambled citizens 


You’d recognize the names of 
these ten prominent Americans if you 
saw them in the headlines. Can you un- 
scramble them from the anagrams? 
Here’s a sample: KEN YE BRAW BALL 
is Alben W. Barkley. 

1. FRED STONE LOJUHLS 

2. RASH MAN RUTRY 

3. FAT BRAT TORE 

4. PAM STEELER 

5. HE ROSE WITH WEDDING 

6. THUS A GLAMOUR CARD 

7. TV BORE HER HERO 

8. HER CHARM IS TEAMS TAG 
9. JAN IS TOLL CLOWN 

10. WHY WAR TAB MET DIG 


News quiz 


This exam won’t keep anybody out of 
the draft (see Education) but it will 
check your reading of the news in this 
issue. Answers below. 

1. The radio star most popular with 
rural audiences is: (a) Walter Winchell; 
(b) Arthur Godfrey; (c) Lowell Thomas. 

2. In industry, the term “hot ma- 
ma” means: (a) an overloaded trans- 
former; (b) a woman highly charged 
with static electricity; (c) a waitress in 
the company cafeteria. 

3. Pennsylvania has announced a 
victory over a serious pest, the: (a) Jap- 
anese beetle; (b) gypsy moth; (c) boll 
weevil. 

4. The Curtiss-Wright Corp. has 
accelerated defense work by: (a) setting 
up assembly plants in tents; (b) substi- 
tuting lead for aluminum; (c) establish- 
ing a network of subcontractors. 

5. The work of the 82nd Congress 
has been slowed by: (a) reconstruction 
of the White House; (b) a series of in- 
vestigations; (c) an outbreak of measles. 

6. Military experts estimate that 
Russia, in an all-out war, could field a 
total force of: (a) 400 divisions; (b) 
200 divisions; (c) 300 divisions. 

7. First U.S. troops to reach Eu- 
rope for Eisenhower’s forces were part 





of the: (a) 4th Division; (b) 7th Cav- 
alry Regiment; (c) 38lst Tank Repair 
Battalion. 

8. The Government in Washington 
is suffering from a shortage of women to 
serve as: (a) typists; (b) car-hops; (c) 
hair stylists. 

9, “Green magic” 
to: (a) chlorophyll; 
(c) mint. 

10. A price war in department 
stores was caused by: (a) U.N. successes 
in Korea; (b) importation of goods from 
Japan; (c) the Supreme Court decision 
on “fair trade” laws. 


is the term given 
(b) chloroform; 


Who said it? 


Can you name the author of these 
thoughtful words? If you can’t, you'll 
find the answer in the Nation Department 
in a story on a prominent American. 

“Justice, I think, is the tolerable ac- 
commodation of the conflicting interests 
of society—and I don’t believe there is 
any royal road to attain such accommo- 
dation concretely. ... The only America 
you can love is one whose citizens have 
learned the self-discipline of compliance 
in the face of truth; the only country 
which any man has a right to love is one 
where there is a balanced judgment, jus- 
tice founded on wisdom, a free spirit and 
a temperate mind.” 


American flags 


On June 14 the United States cele- 
brates Flag Day, the anniversary of the 
adoption by the Continental Congress of 
our national flag is 1777. Below are pic- 
tured three other U.S. flags. They are less 
well known than the Stars and Stripes, 
but they should be familiar to nearly 
everyone. Can you identify them? An- 
swers on this page. 
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Help wanted 


This year’s college graduates, said 
the Northwestern National Life Insurance 
Co. after its annual survey, face the 
brightest employment prospects in his- 
tory. College placement offices, swamped 
by calls for June graduates, report: (1) 
More and better jobs for women; (2) 
highest starting salaries ever; (3) an in- 
satiable demand for engineers. 


The ‘beautiful mob’ 


New York waitress Molly Epstein, 
68, was born in Czechoslovakia, came to 
America at an early age. After World 
War II she hurried to Europe to find her 
brothers and sisters, managed to trace 
them through five countries. The trail 
ended at the gas chambers of Auschwitz. 

However, Molly Epstein found some- 
thing else in postwar Europe. Children— 
thousands of them, homeless and unloved. 
Says Molly: “I saw them on the roads, 
living in caves, in the camps, hurt and 
afraid, and nobody wanted them. I 
couldn’t go back empty-hearted.” She 
didn’t. 

It took a year to slash red tape, but 
in 1948 she got five of those children 





Emil Herman 


Molly Epstein. For Europe’s unwanted 
children, a home and love. (SEE: Mob) 


to the United States. Since then 12 more 
have come over until now Molly—child- 
less through 36 years of marriage—has 
17 children. “My kids,” she beams. “You 
should see them. One is nicer than the 
other. I got a beautiful mob.” 

No Difference. Molly’s kids came 
from France, Germany, Belgium, Czecho- 


slovakia, Hungary and Italy. Are they 
all Jewish? “Who asks?” says Molly. 
“What's the difference? A heart is a 
heart.” 

Molly and her husband Max, a 
waiter, support all 17. Together with the 
“mob” they live in a Brooklyn flat, rent 
two additional rooms, congregate at meal- 
time. All the children go to school. “But 
at the beginning,” recalls Molly, “Max 
and I bought notebooks and blackboards 
and we taught them word for word.” 

Things are far from easy for the 
foster-parents. Molly works nine hours a 
day, four days a week at a Broadway res- 
taurant. Max, who is ailing, puts in only 
two days. 

How do they feel about the long 
hours, drudgery and rigid economies nec- 
essary to keep their brood intact? One 
indication: Molly is currently attempting 
to wangle an 18th child out of Europe. 


Brotherly love 


Late one night, Philadelphia mo- 
torist Joe Fridkin came up with a flat tire. 
He had no jack, was forced to trudge a 
mile to the nearest garage. Returning 
with the attendant, he found his tire 
changed. On the windshield was a note: 

Dear 65J]M2—I took the liberty of 
putting your spare tire on. This is part 
payment for one stormy night when I was 
stuck and a car stopped to offer aid. 
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WHEELING “WARE 


WHEELING CORRUGATING COMPANY + WHEELING, W. VA. 





paseo 


Look for this famous label 


st any old ware!” Onty Wineeuine Ware Wut bof 
ag Hand- dipped, Hand-dipped in Dura-Zinc-Alloy 
Rust-proot, 

leak-pre? 


after it’s made, your Wheeling Ware 
comes to you protected by a 

/ glowing new coat of galvanizing! 
Reall 'y protected, too, from leaks, from 
rust—for hand-dipping seals every 
seam! Guarded that way, your 
Wheeling Ware is good for many 
years of service! Be sure you 

get the ware that wears! Look for 
the famous Wheeling Label! 











...they’re backed by 
the resources of ‘the 


world’s largest bank! 


Yes, Bank of America Travelers 
Cheques are known and ac- 
cepted throughout the world. 
75¢ per $100 at banks and 
travel offices everywhere. 


Always carry 


BANK of AMERICA 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 





MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


FALSE TEETH ? 


This wearer says: 
“ORAnotonlymakesfalse 
teeth clean and bright, 
but gives my mouth such 
a relieved feeling after 
using it!”—P. L. Jordan, 
South Portland, Me. 


Thousands Praise ORA 


Thousands of denture wearers have 
switched permanently to ORA, the 
marvelous new cleanser. No harmful 
brushing that can ruin dentures. Just 
place in ORA solution for 15 minutes 
or overnight. Denture comes out spar- 
kling clean! Removes tobacco stains. 
Pure... guaranteed not to harm den- 
ture. Get ORA today...be safe! All 
druggists. 


A product of McKesson & Robbins, Inc. 





FOR FABULOUS FISHING 
USE THE FABULOUS 


FLATFISH! 


There’s nothing like the 
fabulous Flatfish for in- 
suring fabulous catches. 
World’s largest selling 
plug. Over 7,500,000 sold. 
The only lure with offset hooking 
—a sensational feature. 18 sizes 
and 28 colors. At nearly all sport- 
ing goods stores. Write for 48- 
page book with fishing secrets of 
famous anglers. 


HELIN TACKLE CO. Fae? ; 
3669 Meldrum Detroit 7, Mich. CATALOG 
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Godfrey wins the wide-open spaces 


Rural radio listeners have their own preferences 


Those who maintain there is no 
appreciable difference between city and 
country folk had to admit last fortnight 
that in radio listening habits there is a 
difference. Rural Research Institute’s 
latest report shows Arthur Godfrey the 
No. 1 radio entertainer, with Don Mc- 
Neill’s Breakfast Club second. Third is 
the Lux Radio Theater, fourth Welcome 
Travelers. 

Typical Nielsen ratings, for all types 
of listeners, do not even list McNeill in 
the top ten; Godfrey fluctuates between 
fourth and sixth. Only Lux Radio The- 
ater is near the top. 

Godfrey’s Birdcalls. Part of God- 
frey’s popularity with rural listeners may 
be due to his habit of broadcasting on 
his morning shows, when possible, from 
his country place near Leesburg, Va. He 
likes to put the microphone out the win- 
dow to catch the sounds of the twittering 
birds or cackling chickens, often tells his 
listeners about his horses and crops. 
Much of Godfrey’s mail comes from rural 
listeners. 

Popularity of McNeill’s Breakfast 
Club (broadcast from Chicago) in the 
rural areas seems traceable to the home- 
spun character of the show. McNeill’s 
own likeable personality and the variety 
of people, many from Midwestern farm 
areas, interviewed on each program. 

The next most popular shows re- 
ported by Rural Research are: Jack 
Benny’s Sunday night program (No. 1 


on the Nielsen ratings) ; Grand Ole Opry, 
a half hour of mountain music origi- 
nating from Nashville, Tenn., en Satur- 
day nights; Fibber McGee & Molly, 
Lowell Thomas, The Railroad Hour, Bing 
Crosby, and The Telephone Hour. God- 
frey, in first place, had more than twice 
the listeners of the runner-up, Breakfast 
Club, and the latter almost a third more 
than the third-place Lux program. 


Battle of titans 


In New York last week signs multi- 
plied that NBC is getting burned to a 
crisp over its failure to crack the hold of 
the CBS Toast of the Town on the Sunday 
night (8-9 p.m. EDT) TV audience. 

Never before has a network poured 
so much high-priced talent—including 
Eddie Cantor and Martin & Lewis—into 
an effort to top the popularity of a rival 
show. Yet the ratings come out the same: 
For a six-month period the Ed Sullivan 
show averaged a Nielsen rating of 34.2 
against 30 for the NBC Comedy Hour. In 
cities outside of New York, the score was 
even more lopsided. 

The nation-wide success of Toast of 
the Town, which will be three years old 
June 20, is due to Sullivan’s ability to 
present good talent regularly. Against 
this consistent policy, NBC’s irregular 
spotting of top talent has bogged down. 


Broadcasting-Telecasting 


Portland gapes at television 


Some major U.S. cities are 
still without TV. In one, Portland, 
Ore., crowds gathered before a de- 
partment store window to see an RCA 
closed-circuit television demonstration. 
Police had to be called to keep traffic 


moving. But the curiosity of TV-hun- 
gry cities like Portland and Denver 
may not be satisfied for a year or 
more. Last fortnight, the FCC ap- 
peared further away than ever from 
lifting the “freeze” on video stations. 
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Wide World 


Visitors. Instead of the Arctic, a sum- 
mer in Cleveland. (SEE: Vacation) 


Vacation spot 


Canada geese, one of the largest 
and best known of North America’s mi- 
grating wild waterfowl, go south each 
winter to Florida, Mexico and other 
warm spots. They ordinarily return each 
summer to northern breeding grounds 
which extend from Baffin Island to New- 
foundland. 


Last week, however, Clevelanders 


were enjoying their third straight summer | 
visit from a pair of wild Canada geese | 


which first arrived in the city in 1949. 
The birds have taken up residence 
in Sunset Pond in Cleveland’s park sys- 


tem, 15 miles from the city’s Public | 


Square, swim to shore daily to be fed 
bread and corn by visitors. This spring 
they hatched their third annual brood 
of goslings (see picture). 

Next fall the goslings will take off 
with their parents for winter feeding 
grounds. If they follow the precedent set 
by other Sunset Pond-born goslings, the 
youngsters will never return. But Cleve- 
land residents hope the parents will be 
vacationing there again. 


Polluted rivers: 
America’s disgrace 


Water consumption in the U.S. 
last year reached an astronomical 170 
billion gallons a day for all uses—drink- 
ing, farms, homes, factories, businesses. 
It amounted to a total consumption of 
1,100 gallons a day per person. 

Last week, in the first national sur- 
vey of water quality ever made in the 
U.S., the Federal Security Agency gave 
some idea of what that water is like. Two 
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Best Buys in Travel 
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If you plan to take that much-needed vacation this year, isn’t it 
about time you made arrangements for your trip? You can obtain 
full information about any vacation trip just by mailing me a 


post card. It’s a free service for the readers of this magazine. And speaking about 
best buys in travel, here are a few which I think are tops. Write me for full details 
about them now, because reservations must be made far in advance! 


HERE’S YOUR CHANCE TO GO TO EUROPE! It’s the Farmers’ 8 


Friendship Tour sailing from New York in September. You'll see 
and do so much in Italy, Switzerland, the Rhine country, Holland, 
England and France. Your trip is something really special! You'll be # - 
escorted all the way. You will fly or sail on the best ships! You'll stay 7 ©% 





at first class hotels —eat wonderful food —do marvelous sightseeing — and see the 
countryside. Everything included in the price of $1129 up, depending on the type 
of stateroom on the transatlantic ship. Hurry if you want reservations! 





TN 
soon — with visits to plantations an 
day! You’ 


aneiro, Sao Paulo, 
ranches — with lots of fun packed into every 
fly all the way in those. big, comfortable 4-engine BRANIFF skyliners, eat 
delicious meals while flying. The price includes all transportation from 


OF SOUTH AMERICA! You'll never find a bargain like this! 


Imagine seeing Havana, Panama, on Lima, Montevideo, 
Buenos Aires, Rio oat 


antos! With marvelous 


SA on a 


7500-mile trip around South America — fine hotels, all sightseeing! Leaving every 
week up to October! Be sure to write me about this. 


THE NEW 
STREAMLINE TRAINS 





The reclining seat cars are mighty com- 
fortable and so economical. Here are the 
famous trains to use! The Golden State, 
the California Zepher, the City of Los 
Angeles, or the City of San Francisco 
from Chicago to California. Or the Trail- 


-blazer from Chicago to New York. The 


cost round trip? Chicago to California 
$89.40 plus tax. Or Chicago to New York 
only $48.75 plus tax. Remember, these 
are reserved seat trains, so make your plans 
far in advance, so you'll be sure of space. 
Want some help? Just write me! 





visiting the famous a 
The cost? Approx. $85 


SEE THE 
COUNTRY 
BY BUS! 


There are lots of interesting trips around 
the country by Greyhound Lines. Here are 
a few of them: Florida circle trip all the 
way to Key West— 14 days—from Chicago 
and return $116.60 plus tax. Colorado — 
8 days — from Chicago and return $94.50 
plus tax. Virginia, including Washington 
— 6 days — from New York and return — 
$48.70 plus tax. New England circle trip 
— 6 days — from New York and return — 
$51.65 plus tax. All the above tours also 
include ws and sightseeing — and some 
meals. Ask me for details of these trips — 
and the cost from your home town. 





SEE PICTURESQUE EASTERN CANADA — THE EASY WAY! | 
CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS offers a marvelous 7-day cir- 
cle tour which includes cosmopolitan Montreal, the old City of Que- 
bec, Ottawa, the Dominion capital, beautiful Toronto and spectacular 
~~ Falls. You'll have an opportunity to take tours of each city, 
nd historic sights of Canada. It's a 

lus tax from New York—and that includes Pullman lower berth 


grand trip for the whole family. 


or a seat for day travel, New York back to New York plus hotel at Toronto. Ask me 
about the cost of this wonderful trip from your home town! 


_ 
| 
Cut it out — check the information 
you want—paste on post card. Print | 
your name and address — mail to l 
| 
| 
— 


MARGARET PHILLIPS 
Box 801, Devon, Pa. 


1 EUROPE 


TRAIN TRIP TO 
8 ULE rate 


“ 
Please mail me information about ) 
(1) SOUTH AMERICA | 

( CANADA CITIES TOUR | 

| 

| 
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YOGURT 


lovers 





It is now 
possible to get by 
special air service — 
the original International Yogurt Culture, 
known and used for years the world over. 
You simply add this potent, tested culture 
to whole milk—right in your own home— 
according to ABC directions. Result? Real 
Bulgarian Yogurt, rich in friendly lactic 
acids that make for “inside health.” An un- 
usual milk-food that’s great when you eat it 
straight—or sweetened with sugar, honey, 
preserves, fruit. $1.80 (plus 20c for air 
mail) brings enough Culture for a month’s 
supply of Yogurt. Order today! 


Re EE Ee ee 

















on 
Order from International Yogurt Co., Dept.P-6 | 
8377 Melrose Ave., Los Angeles 46 
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with Your Own 
OUTDOOR FIREPLACE 
it's easy to build yourself! Just add 


masonry—to your choice of design 
—around one of these all-metal 
units and you have an outdoor fire- 
place that works right. Costs less! 
A true recreation spot—for family 
or guests—right in your own yard. 
Everyone loves to cook and eat out- 
doors! Choice of sizes and accessor- 
ies | available. See your dealer, or send 

check or money order 
Model OF-28 Qal/y 


Sine 21"x26"x13"%" T5088 


JESTIC i nag ta Y 
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TRAVEL pa 
NAUSEA ai 


aids in quieting 
the nervous system 
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FLETCHER ENAMEL CO. DUNBAR, W. VA. 
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thirds of the drinking water comes from 
rivers, lakes and surface sources; “a 
considerable portion of it has already 
been flushed through someone else’s bath- 
room”; the total pollution load of lakes 
and streams, including pollution from 
industry, “is conservatively estimated to 
exceed the raw untreated sewage from a 
population of 150 million people ... by 
sheer coincidence ... our present popula- 
tion.” 

Some 11,800 municipal sewer sys- 
tems and 10,400 factories discharge their 
waste into national waters, the FSA sur- 
vey found. Municipal sewers pour out 
everything from toilet flushings to home 
and restaurant garbage and hospital and 


_mortuary refuse. Industrial wastes include 


damaging oils, acids, chemicals and ani- 
mal and vegetable material. 

Rotten Rivers. Filthiest of all 
rivers from municipal pollution is the 
Ohio (PatHFinpER, -May 2), with the 
rivers of the California drainage basin 
(Sacramento, San Joaquin, Klamath and 
Salinas) a close second. Filthiest from 
industrial pollution are the rivers of the 
Pacific Northwest (Columbia, Snake, 
Willamette and Pend Oreille) with the 
Missouri River Basin streams (Missouri, 
North and South Platte, Kansas and Yel- 
lowstone) not far behind. No major 
waterways are pollution free. “Our cities 
and industries,” said the report, “have 
far outstripped facilities to control water 
pollution.” 

The outstripped facilities include 6,- 
700 municipal sewage plants and 2,600 in- 
dustrial plants now in operation. Needed 
now are at least 6,000 more municipal 
plants or additions and 3,500 more in- 
dustrial waste treatment plants. Total cost 
of a national municipal and industrial 
abatement program—including allowance 
for obsolescence of old plants, needs of 
new communities, population increases 
and other factors in the next ten years: 
$9 billion to $12 billion. 

“To restore our rivers, lakes and 
bays to full use after a century of pollut- 
ing them is a tremendous task,” con- 
cluded the FSA, declaring that commu- 
nities and industries must be responsible 
for installing treatment works. “But .. . 
the sooner the job is attacked the better. 
Such a policy will succeed, however, only 
if backed by the individual citizen.” 


Defeated gypsies 


A triumph showing that man can 
lick pests by keeping at it was announced 
last week by Pennsylvania’s Department 
of Agriculture. After 19 years of cease- 
less warfare, the state has won complete 
victory over the gypsy moth. The foliage- 
destroying moth invaded Luzerne County 
in 1932, spread to Lackawanna County. 
Now, declared Agriculture Secretary 
Miles Horst, the invasion has been wiped 
out by DDT sprays that covered 250,000 
acres and entire cities, including Scran- 
ton, Wilkes-Barre and Pittston. 





MUSIC 


Capitol Hill’s 


musical war 





Music lovers were keeping their 
fingers crossed. Once before, Congress 
had been on the verge of relieving opera 
and symphony tickets of the 20% amuse- 
ment tax which burdened them. That was 
last year—and the Korean War began 
just in time to get the provision killed. 

Now Congress was about to try it 
again. Preparing a new tax bill asked for 
by President Truman, the House Ways 


* and Means Committee had voted to cut 


out the amusement tax on nonprofit 
amusements (including, besides music, 
civic swimming pools, some public school 
athletic events, certain kinds of fairs). 

If passed by the House, the bill 
would go to the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee before reaching its final vote. The lat- 
ter’s chairman, Senator Walter F. George 
(D.-Ga.), was known to be on the music- 
lovers’ side. Treasury experts might ar- 
gue the other way: The provision would 
cut tax revenues by about $16 million. 
Nothing was certain. 

It was almost certain, however, that 
if the tax is not killed, some major mu- 
sical organizations will be in very bad 
trouble. George A. Sloan, chairman of 
the board of the Metropolitan Opera As- 
sociation, said he had “grave doubts” that 
the Met could survive one more season 
without tax relief. 

Plus or Minus. Its case probably 
was typical. Its deficit for the 1949-50 
season, for instance, was $324,638. For 
the same period, the amusement tax on 
its tickets added up to $460,988. More- 
over, the tax itself made tickets so ex- 
pensive to opera goers ($7.50 top) that 
the management didn’t dare raise prices 





e Bandleader 
“Gee, it must be so romantic, playing in 
a different town every night. .. .” 


PATHFINDER 


to meet rising costs. Forgiven its taxes, 
however, the Met could have been in the 
black without raising prices. 

The same thing applied to the na- 
tion’s symphony orchestras. Many are on 
the verge of disbanding. Three of the 31 
so-called “major” orchestras actually 
have broken up within a year. That the 
hazard was no pipe dream was shown 
by the attitude of concert-tour agencies. 
Their enterprises wouldn’t be affected by 
repeal, but they joined in the campaign 
anyway. Without nonprofit music as a 
firm underpinning, they knew, there soon 
wouldn’t be any music. 

If the tax is repealed, musicians’ 
gratitude will focus on a Capitol Hill 
opera-lover: Representative Albert P. 
Morano (R.-Conn.). With the help of a | 
noted constituent—Met chairman Sloan— 
Morano had done much to arouse Con- 

| gressional interest in music’s troubles. 






Big man on campus give them this 


It’s been a busy prom season for 
Ralph Flanagan, but he couldn’t quite 
manage to play for all the colleges who | 
voted him their favorite bandleader this 
year. There were nearly 900 of them. 


whole new, 


wonderful world 











t However, the crop-haired, carefully 
, boyish prophet of danceable dance music 4 

a. ° n : af eo _ J . . . , 
1 is not a man to disappoint admirers. If 5 a2 | = As your children learn the first simple melo 
f he were, he wouldn’t have become an all- fs f a i dies, a magical world of music comes to life 
n campus idol in 14 months of conductin bay \ rr . 4 
t (or have grossed a clean $500,000 in a $ “ a? v under their ourr fingers, a world for them to 
. first 12). Anyone who wants a glimpse & ; 4 Py Mi’ keep and treasure all their lives. Time and time 

f Ralpl is winsomes , i NWP AAS, . , : : 
SB te ee WsP (Nh: sin, they'l thank you for their Acrovone 
) . . . s — ” v Tie \¢ . . ‘ 
0 Sixth Avenue, New York. r Ase eS ~ el Every Acrosonie Piano has the famous 

r +4 7 ° = /~ —| d a \ alr “ ” ° ° . 
r By return mail will come a picture SUE IZ Og “a \ full-blow” action, the big tone and beauti- 
n book, featuring Flanagan in photos taken aa foe Wy YY MAS. : Ld . a 
e by his friend, Metronome editor George 7 i 7} eae fs ful design and finish for which Baldwin is 
- Simon, with humorous captions of the A \ ae ee pe? n>) & * well known. ° 
t type popularized by White Collar Zoo and Reh \& y\ ‘se “tie? A 
e The Baby. It’s called The Bandleader. PP V\\ fe \ g/ 
Re VNAs \/ Sa 








; Please send my free copy of “Planning for the Future.” : 

THE BALDWIN PIANO COMPANY =. NO™® : 

Dept. P-6, CINCINNATI 2, OHIO i i 

Baldwin * Acrosonic : Address ; 

ler 3 The Bandleader Hamilton & Howard Pianos ' ! 

in May I please have your autograph, Mr. Baldwin Electronic Organs : City ee ee ; 
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Dorsey?” (SEE: Big man on campus) 
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Pin-Worms 
now can be 
beaten / 












\ } Modern, scientific Pin-Worm 

/ remedy perfected by famous 

Dr. D. Jayne & Son, spe- 

cialists in worm medicines for over 
100 years. 

To get rid of Pin-Worms, these ugly 
pests must be destroyed in the large 
intestine where they live and multiply. 
Jayne's P-W Vermifuge does just this 
because of a scientific enteric coating 
that carries the tablets intact into the 
bowels. Then Jayne's modern, medi- 
cally-approved ingredient kills Pin- 
Worms and relieves the tormenting, 
embarrassing rectal itch. 

So don’t take chances with this 
highly contagious condition. It can 
cause serious trouble and often spreads 
rapidly through entire families. At the 
first sign of Pin-Worms ask your drug- 
gist for Jayne's P-W and follow the 
simple directions. 


&, 

JAYNE'S PM! for Pin-Worms 

It Pays 
- when you understand econom- 
ics! Read Adam Smith’s famous 
“Wealth of Nations,” the book 
that literally changed the world, 
and you will know more about 
economic laws than most col- 
lege graduates. Better yet, (and 

much easier) read 

TODAY 
d iil which is “The 
i Wealth of Na- 
tions’’ simpli- 
\ iil | { h fied, condensed, 
modernized. 
Nothing added, nothing important 
left out. 428 pages, explanatory foot- 
notes, thorough index. $5 at all book 
stores, or order direct from “Wealth,” 
care Farm Journal, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


“Knowledge is power" 









Fastest Removing Action “ 
Known To Medical Science! 
The instant you apply Dr. ~ 
Scholl’s Zino-pads, painful 
shoe friction stops, pressure is 
lifted. And no corn-removing 
action known to Medical Sci- ( 
ence is faster than Dr. Scholl’s. \ 
Get a box today! At Drug, 
Shoe, and Dept. % 


Di Scholle Janamad 
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Coming into the world alive 


A history of man’s most dangerous adventure 


A gynecologist’s life in the 16th 
Century was likely to be hazardous. He 
was allowed to write texts for midwives, 
but he had to be careful. about where he 
did his research, 

In 1522, a Dr. Wertt of Hamburg 
decided to observe a birth at firsthand, so 
he disguised himself as a woman and 
attended a confinement. A midwife saw 
through his disguise. An outcry went up: 
The religiously guarded purity of the 
delivery room had been defiled by male 
presence. Dr. Wertt was burned alive. 

So the midwives continued on their 
merry way, guided by such rules as that 
in the Regimen Sanitatis Salerni: 

The worms that gnaw the wombe and 
never stint, 

Are kil’d, and purg’d, and driven away 
with Mint. 

Or they could resort to another sov- 
ereign guide, known as the Trotula and 
credited to a mysterious Dame Trotte. 
Dame Trotte was against pampering 
mothers, though apparently she ignored 
the taboo on men: 

“When there is a difficult labour 
with a dead child, place the patient in 
a sheet held at the corners by four strong 
men. ... Have them shake the sheet vig- 
orously ... and with God’s aid she will 
give birth.” 

There are many equally grisly sam- 
ples of man’s inhumanity to the pregnant 
and unborn in the 699 pages of Harvey 
Graham’s Eternal Eve (Doubleday: 
$10), an exhaustive and fascinating his- 
tory of gynecology and _ obstetrics. 
Graham, under another name, is a noted 
British surgeon, and he knows his sub- 
ject, ancient and modern. 

It isn’t entirely modern at its best. 
Today a woman doesn’t try to induce 
fertility by eating a hyena’s eye (with 
dill dressing) but the role of the placenta 
in birth puzzles modern doctors just as 
it did Hippocrates. The obstetric forceps 
may have been used in the Third Cen- 
tury B.C. much as it is today. The spec- 
ulum, for obstetric observation, was in- 
vented in 79 A.D. or thereabout. 

Graham’s story is one of progress, 
but it is spiced with little excursions into 
legends like that of “one Dorothie, an 
Italian, [who] had twentie children at 
two births; at the first 9 and the second 
1l. . . .” Dorothie had to use a sling, 
tied around her neck, to stand upright. 
She amounted to nothing, however, along- 
side the storied Duchess of Haguenau. 
She had 365 children at one birth, 182 
boys, 182 girls, one neuter. 

* & & 

Need a terse quote on the subject 
of competition? Debt? Government? 
Money? Progress? How about these: 

“Competition is the keen cutting 





Eternal Eve 


Quadruplets, 1450 A.D. The airborne 


cleric is symbolic; men were taboo. 


edge of business, always shaving away at 
costs.” (Henry Ford.) 

“Debt is the slavery of the free.” 
(Publilius Syrus; circa 50 B.C.) 

“One of the things we have to be 
thankful for is that we don’t get as much 
government as we pay for.” (Anonymous, 
sometimes attributed to C. F. Kettering. ) 

“Society is produced by our wants; 
government by our wickedness.” (Thomas 
Paine, 1776.) 

“Money is like muck, not good un- 
less spread.” (Francis Bacon.) 

“All progress is based on the uni- 
versal innate desire on the part of every 
organism to live beyond its income.” 
(Samuel Butler.) 

All these and 1,494 more are in The 
Businessman’s Book of Quotations 
(McGraw-Hill: $4), edited by Ralph L. 
Woods, who also edited A Treasury of 
the Familiar. 

* * * 

Early in the days of San Francisco's 
famous hill-climbing cable cars, one got 
stuck. A Chinese houseboy, passing by, 
stopped and asked solicitously: 

“Whatsa maller—stling bloke?” 

For years afterward, recount Lucius 
Beebe and Charles Clegg in Cable Car 
Carnival (Grahame Hardy: $6), a richly 
illustrated volume of San Francisco lore, 
this was yelled at every car in trouble. 
Every now and then, it still is. 

ee & 

Jeanne Perkins Harman once was 
known as one of the tallest and most 
dynamic lady reporters on the staff of 
Henry Luce’s Life magazine. Now she is 
known as “Mrs. Glass Bottom.” 

It all began when Jeanne Perkins 
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went on a jaunt with Mary Margaret Mc- 
Bride to Haiti. There she met Harry Har- 
man, an ex-Navy public relations officer. 
He won her heart in short order by tell- 
ing her he liked her best with her mouth 
shut. Too many other men had admired 
her brainy conversation. 

Harman had other assets, too. 
Among them was Oil Cleaning and Re- 
covery Barge No. 19679, a seagoing item 
he had bought as Navy surplus for $500. 
He had it half-converted into a houseboat, 
and planned to live on it in a Virgin 
Islands harbor. The idea entranced 
Jeanne. In three weeks they were married 
and the barge had been titled, as her 
book is, The Love Junk (Appleton- 
Century-Crofts: $3). 

During her first week’s -housekeep- 
ing, Mrs. Harman had to swim out to the 
Love Junk with her groceries balanced on 
her head. Later things got tamer, but 
not boringly so. The plumbing refused to 
work (Harman claims his wife magically 
jinxes plumbing, and cites five examples 
to prove it). They had troubles, all hila- 
rious, with servants, the butcher, hur- 
ricanes, jumbies (Virgin Island spooks) 
and getting lumber for the glass bottom 
boats with which they intended to earn 
their living. 

The whole economy of the Virgin Is- 
lands is based on tourists, and_ tourists 
love to ride over coral reefs in glass- 
bottomed boats—or so the Harmans 
hoped. Fortunately, they do. One man, 
the couple recall, gave them a $100 bill 
and told them to tell him. when he had 
“ridden it up.” 

Now the Harmans are an established 
local industry. In fact, at a formal Gov- 
ernment House reception, a visiting dig- 
nitary brightened when he met Harry. 
“Are you,” he asked, “the man with the 
Glass Bottom?” 





Jean Speiser 
Jeanne Harman. Table shopping in- 
volved learning to dog-paddle one-handed. 
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Everyone prefers an attractive store and 
up-to-date merchandise. That’s why cus- 
tomers enter the store with a Kawneer 
Front—it assures them that a pleasant 
shopping time awaits them inside. 

Now is the time to start moderniza- 
tion plans—write for the Kawneer book, 
“How to Modernize Your Store Front’ 
The Kawneer Company, Dept. PF-77, 
1105 N. Front St., Niles, Mich. 






| never paid any 
attention to 
those cracks 


-/t can be serious / 


Guard against Athlete’s Foot with 
Absorbine Jr. and the “Wet-Dry” method! 


@ At the first sign of a crack between 
the toes, start the Absorbine Jr. 
“Wet-Dry” method. Its “wetting” 
action removes the flaky dead skin 





Kawneer 


Store Front Metals and Entrances. 


Without proper 
care at first, 

they can often 
become serious 


we  ABSORBINE JR. for Athlete's Foot 







THE 
COMPANY 
Architectural Metal Products 


Aluminum Roll-Type Awnings 
Aluminum Facing Materials 


For Stores + Restaurants + Schools + Hospitals + Factories + Hotels + Office Buildings, ete. 


Dont take chances with ATHLETES FOOT 










and allows Absorbine Jr. to kill all 
the Athlete’s Foot fungi it can reach. 
Its “‘drying”’ action helps heal cracks, 

This summer, use Absorbine Jr. 
every day as a precaution. Only 
$1.25 a long-lasting bottle at all drug- 
stores. For free sample bottle, write 
to W. F. Young, Inc., 407 Lyman 
Street, Springfield 3, Mass. 


America’s 
No. 1 Relief 
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For the uncertain times ahead... 


. Other F 
modernize kaw 


Who'll ask controls so what we buy’ll 


> Be lower priced? Why, you and I'll. 
your ed ing And who will make the loudest squeal 
If what we sell is lowered? We'll. 


—Don Moon 





7 e o 
If Congress doubles the price of the 
penny post card, the members will cer- 
tainly hear from those who always put 
their two cents in. 








Price authorities announcing the 
meat control figures neglected to consider 
the after math. 









Many progressive Republicans hope 
Truman will issue a new declaration of 
Independence next year, proclaiming it 
his place of permanent residence. 


Lowell Hoppes for Pathfinder 
“I had to let my maid go. The time she 
saved me in work I lost figuring out her 
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Social Security! 








Some Europeans can’t understand 





| . why Americans chase so madly after dol- 
ey Soviet Song lars instead of having them delivered like 
past they do. 
The deeds of Reds ts < 
ol LO-MATIC Belie their tongue: Uncle Sam has a phenomenal mem- 
It’s peace they preach, ory, being able to recall servicemen whe 


Complete Heating Units It’s war they Edw a thought he had forgotten all about them. 
, —Edward Artin 


...for homes of all sizes... for , 2 


warm air, hot water or steam Nobody can cause the St. Louis blues ° 
For greatest comfort and savings...for | like the St. Louis Browns. Quips Z 
longest life and dependability . .. mod- «4 


ernize your heating with an Oil-O-Matic | 







factory-integrated, self-contained unit. A | Public reaction to the MacArthur- America’s great need is for more 
host of years-ahead performance features | Truman controversy demonstrates that men who have cool heads and fewer men 
including year-around domestic hot water ,/ | Americans are about as far apart as the who have cold feet—The Rowan County 
end ies. weneze*” | polls. News, Morehead, Ky. 
| . e © e e e 
World’s Greatest Corn picker: Bypaths Editor. “Why are prices so high?” asks 
oom economist. Shh—a secret! Because peo- 
Oil Heat To the burning question of the day: ple pay them.—Dallas Morning News. 
Development “What's the world coming to?” we'd an- 1.0 @*e ; 
swer, “America!” It’s a great pity that President Tru- 
| eh es, man can’t keep his shirt on while getting | 
Gamblers often dress well, but you something off his chest——Cincinnati FEn- \ 
NO WASTED FUEL— Actually meters the oil, drop can’t always judge a bookie by his cover. _quirer. 


by d-r-o-p! Only the EXACT amount of fuel 
EEDED is used. 
SAVES ON SERVICE—Set it... forget it! Oper- 
ates perfectly, without costly, frequent serv- 
icing. 
LIFETIME GUARANTEE—on the exclusive OIL- 
AIR Nozzle. Large opening just can’t clog— 
cause trouble! 
INTEGRATED DESIGN—Factory designed, engi- 
neered and produced—under one roof! No 
assembly of “‘miscellaneous parts’’ but a com- 
pletely integrated unit. 

Cut Heating Costs up to 50% 

with Oil-O-Matic! 

See your Oil-O-Matic dealer for proof of the money- 
saving performance of Oil-O-Matic’s new factory- 


integrated Complete Units. He's listed in the classified 
bhone book under ‘Oil Burners.” ati, 
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OIL HEAT BUYER'S GUIDE 

16-page booklet answers all 

questions on oil heat with facts! 

To: Williams Oil-O-Matic Division 
Eureka Williams Corporation 
Bloomington, Illinois 

Please send new O!L HEAT BUYER'S GUIDE, 

“There is a BIG Difference in Oil Burners.” 
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NO DEALERS 


MONTAMOWER DISTRIBUTING CO. Sates and General Offices 
P. R. 16 KEELER BLDG., GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN 

Gentlemen: Without obligation, kindly send me completely illus- 
trated, descriptive literature, price, guarantee information, and full 
details of your amazing ““Tty itvon your lawn” Approval Offer, 
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has been fixed, 
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Our wagon ~~ mad a bit. ot; 
‘ren to boot; 
o“ bee fs cute, and ernie f 
The Fe Luckies — it's @ 






LUCKIES TASTE BETTER 
THAN ANY OTHER CIGARETTE ! 


Fine tobacco—and only fine tobacco—can 



















give you a better-tasting cigarette. And 
L.S./M.F.T.—Lucky Strike means fine to- 
bacco. So, for the best-tasting cigarette you 
ever smoked, Be Happy—Go Lucky! Start 
with a carton today. 


LS./M.FT.-Lucky Strike 
Means Fine Tobacco 


COPR., THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 


; ‘ke real fine; 
' sign iii e 
ow heres a errs sense. 
it really oo like Lucky Strike, 
For u.S. Bone” fidence + 
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Deserve your ©° 
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A LUCKY STRIKE » 
FOR ALL AMERICA! =) 
¥ 
BUY 
| U.S. DEFENSE 





